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JUST DOUBLES B O af} QO’ S THE WORLD’S 
THE YIELD 4 a. CANNING TOMATO 


NORTHERN GROWN TOMATO SEED 


What Bolgiano’s ‘‘Greater Baltimore’’ Tomato 


Has Done For Both Canner and Grower 


Wm. Geaverton of Kent Co., Md., grower for Wm. Numsen & Son, Baltimore, Md., says— 
“ Bolgiano’s ‘Greater Baltimore’ grows at least two tons more to the acre than any other tomato.” 
Messrs. Micheal Bros., Canners in West Virginia, says— 
“One of our growers grew 175 bushels more per acre from Bolgiano’s ‘Greater Baltimore’ than he 
ever grew from any tomatoes and had them 10 days earlier.” 
Mr. John B. Rebura of Franklin County, Missouri, says— 
“The ‘Greater Baltimore’ get pe about 16 days sooner and bear a great many more tomatoes on the 
vine than any other tomato. | can reccomend the ‘Greater Baltimore’ as the best canning tomato 
I have ever tried.” 
Mr. Charles W. Conner of Monmouth County, N. J., says— 
“| raised eighteen tons per acre from Bolgiano’s ‘Greater Baltimore’ Tomato Seed.” 
Mr. Edw. Dudley of Critten County, Ky., says— 
“| have used Bolgiano’s ‘Greater Baltimore’ for six years to can and they beat any other tomato I have 
ever tried. I find them earlier than New Stone, weightier and the flesh is most solid as an apple.” 


$2.50 
Pound 
Put up 
to Suit 
Your 


Needs 


We offer a Limited Amount of Our Extra Selected Stock Seed Save 
Entirely from Crown Set Fruit of the Most Prolific Plants at $3.50 per Pound 


1818 ’ BOLGIANO & SON 1917 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 
SELLING TRUSTWORTHY SEEDS BALTIMORE, MD. U. S. A. 


See Gur Advertisement on the Other Side. 
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* 
Bolgiano’s 


66 99 The Packers’ 
John Baer” Tomato ™ ye 
The Earliest and Best Tomato on Earth 


Read ‘‘The Verdict’? of Growers of ‘John Baer’’ Tomato 


after Several Years Growing 
Mr. G. A. Kuntz, Field Superinten- 
dent, Horticultural Grounds of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, says; I have 
grown Tomatoes for forty years and | . 
have found the “John Baer” the 
Earliest, Smoothest Tomato I have 
seen. We had fine, ripe tomatoes from 
‘them almost six months. 


Mr. Henry A. Diegel of Auglaize 
County, Ohio, says: ‘‘ We have found 
the ‘John Baer’ to be ahead of any- 
thing we have ever tried in the tomato 


Mr. Joseph Hooper of Yellow- 
stone County, Montana, says: 
The yield of “John Baer” 
Tomato was enormous and they 
were the only smooth tomato in 
the market in our vicinity. 


Mr. E. A. Starr of Oakland 
County, Michigan, says: “I 
have raised as many as twenty 
different varieties of Tomatoes 
in one year and will say I have 
never seen a kind that could 
equal “‘ John Baer.’’ 


line. 
We offer Finest 
Hand-Picked 
First Class 
Wrinkled P 
rinkle eas Selected Stock 
for soaking Alaska Peas 


Write for Prices Write for Prices 


“JOHN BAER” TOMATO lb. $3.75, 1 Ib. $7.50 
Produces An Enormous Crop Of Perfect, Solid, High Crewn Beautiful, Brilliant Red Tomatoes Ripened Evenly Right Up Te The Stem 
Wholesale Tomato Seed Prices To Canners Only 
Terms:. 2% 30 Days or 90 Days Net. 
P. 


‘or Lb. Per Lb. 
Greater. Baltimore Tomato $2.50 1. X. L., Bolgiano’s Extra $3.00 
Greater Baltimore Tomato, Bonny Best (Purest Stock). 2.25 
(Special Stock Seed,) 3.50 Livingston’s New Stone (Pure) 1.75 
My Maryland Tomato 2.50 Livingston’s New Stone, 
(Special Stock Seed) 3.50 ; Livingston’s Paragon Tomato 1.75 
The Great B. B., Bolgiano’s Best......................-. 1.75 Maules’ Success Tomato.. i.d6 
Red Rock, Extra Fine Stock _............................. 1.75 Kelly Red or Wade Tomaie.. 2.25 
Red Rock (Special Stock Seed.) ................-..-.-0-0---- 2.50 ~ Livingston’s Favorite Tomato.. 1.75 
Burpee’s Matchless Tomato 1.75 King of the Earliest Tomato ..................2.....0.00000--- 2.00 
Livingston’s Perfection Tomato.........................--. - 1.50 Spark’s Earliana Tomato 
Brinton’s Best Tomat 1.50 1.75 
World’s Fair Tomato 1.50 Chalk’s Jewel Tomato (Pure).. 2.00 
Bolgiano’s New Century Tomato.......................... 1.50 Ten Ton Tomato 1.50 
Bolgiano’s New Queen Tomato....................---.--...- 1.50 New Jersey Red Tomato 1.50 
Dwarf Stone Tomato 1.50 Trophy Tomato........ 150 


isis J. BOLGIANO & SON © wu 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 
SELL BALTIMORE, MD. VU. Ss. A. 


See Our Advertisement on the Other Side 
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Ayars Machine Company, new Jersey. 


CORN SHAKER 


FOR SHAKING CANS OF 
CORN BEFORE SHIPPING TO 
GIVE THE CONTENTS A RICH 
CREAMY APPEARANCE. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamiiton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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ESTABLISHED 1864 


BALTIMORE = = MARYLAND 


Home of BOYER’S Quality Cans 


SANITARY (OPEN TOP) 


and 
CAP HOLE CANS 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS 
ALSO 


FRICTION TOP FOR SYRUP, FRESH 
OYSTERS, WAX TOP AND 


PULP CANS 


LARGE CAPACITY 
Unexcelled Shipping Facilities—Rail and Water 


W. W. BOYER & CO. 


2327 to 2351 BOSTON ST. _. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Protect your 
Profit— 


by cutting down the pay- 
roll. High cost of raw 
materials must be met by 
increased factory efficien- 
cy. 


Mathews 
Gravity 
Conveyers BY <Gravity Roller Conveyers 


fae: Automatic Elevators 
are a long step ahead of 
all competitors. Gravity Spiral Chutes 


We originated and put 
on the market the first 
steel, ball-bearing roller 
conveyor used in Amer- 
ica. 

Special, patented me- 


chanical features insure y MATHEWS STEEL BALL- BEARIN Gi 


perfect operation and long 

life. GRAVITY CONVEYER _ 
Ours is a nationally é : 

known line, used by nat- 

ionally-known industries. 
Engineering sales offi- 

ces are located in all lead- 

ing American cities. Per- 

sonal service can be had 

without cost or obligation. 


If your factory organization is weak with respect to ade- 
quate conveying methods, let us supply the ‘‘missing link’. 


Catalogs and full details on request 


a 


Main Office and Factory ELLWOOD CITY. 7h 


oa 


iMAIL THIS COUPON 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


We would like to have printed matter and full information 
concerning a gravity conveyer suitable for 


handling 


Firm name 
By 
Address 


Business 
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ULTIMATE 
ECONOMY 
ALWAYS 


That is what the plants here 
shown have demonstrated to their 
owners. These ate not simply in- 
dustrial buildings, but complete, 
operating plants. That is our 
method in solving industria! prob- 
lems. We design for the future as 
well as for the present. We de- 
sign for y in operation, as 
well as for economy in construct- 
ion. 

If you desire information on any 
of the plants illustrated here, cut 
out the advertisement, mark what 
you are interested in, and mail 


to us. 
DAY 


AND 


ZIMMERMANN 


INCORPORATED 
PHILADELPHIA 


ENGINEERS — MANAGERS 
INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTS 


Choice Seeds of 


Cabbage, 
Beet, 
Beans, 
SEED S Dwarf Lima Beans, 
Cucumber, 
Okra, 
FOR Pumpkin, 
Peas, 


CAN N ERS Spinach, 


Sugar Corn, 
Tomatoes, 
Squash. 

Ask for detailed information as to varieties and prices. > 

Drop us a postal to-day while this advertisement is fresh in your mind, stating what you 
want to know, and we will try to send you a practical answer. 

We have had a long experience in the Seed business, and want to make new and keep old 
customers. We invite you to become our customer. We have several family customers of over 
120 years standing. No seedsman can approach this record. 


Ask for prices of anything in the Seed line you need. We are General Seed Merchants. 4 


Bloomsdale Seed Farms = 1), LANDRETH SEED CO., Bristol, Pennsylvania. 
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Small floor space—large capacity. 
Minimum steam—high temperatures. 
Heat direct onto cans—quick exhausting. 


Sturdy construction—Boiler plate body. 


**Peerless’? Syruper 


“Our Customers 


PEERLESS HUSKER CO. 9519 


Automatic Ear Mover 
Detachable Knives 
Perfect Butting 
Clean Husking 
Positive Silking 

Rubber Rolls—No Bruising 
Simple — Reliable—Durable 


‘*Peerless”’ 


Exhauster 


High speeds—all sized cans. 

Thoroughly machined—heavy—no vibration. 
Non-corroding rustless supply tank. 

10 Valves—2 Types—Accurate filling. 


No drip or slopping—No bruising of fruit. 


are our references.” 


Cornwall Ave. BUFFALO, N. 
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This 
trade mark 
the guarantee of 
excellence on 
Goods Electrical 


ADDRESS 
NEAREST OFFICE 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
*Dallas. Tex. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
tDetroit, Mich. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Duluth, 


*El Paso, Tex. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
*Houston. Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joplin, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
*Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, 

St. Louis, 

Salt Lake City. Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


+General Electric Co. 
of Michigan. 


*Southwest General 
Electric Company 


For CANADIAN business 
refer to Canadian 
General Electric 
Company, Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 
SaLeEs OFFICES, Sche- 
nectady. N. Y.; 
Church St.. New York 
City.; 83 Canal St., 
London, Eng. 
land. 
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Can Conveyor and Fish Flake Machine Pe 


in Canning Plant of Burnham & ~g 


Morrill Co., Portland, Maine 


A Cannery Installation 


The Trade-Marked Goods 


and the Motor 


The sanitary, up-to-date canning plant 
of Burnham & Morrill Company, Port- 
land, Maine, packers of the well-known 
“Bish Flakes’’ is equipped throughout 


with 


G-E Motors 


Equally efficient and satisfactory opera- 
tion can be duplicated in your own plant. 


Electric power can be applied where 
you need it and when you need it. With 
G-E drive you can speed up output, 
economize space, reduce friction losses, 


and add to your profits. : 


For detailed information write our 


nearest Sales Office. 


Induction Motor 
2 H. P., 1800 R. P. M. 


General Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


6654 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


OPPORTUNITY’S FRONT DOOR 


is open to you-—to examine 


The latest, most practical and up-to-date 
Developments in Canning Machinery 


Automatic Liquid and Bulk Centrifugal Separator. Automatic Bulk Goods Filler 
Fillers, measure automatically 


: This separator is centrifugal is simple and massive in construe- 
wih enetptional sssmmens. in construction. By using a fine tion. These Fillers will give 
screen this machine will act as a greatly increased capacity. 


@ pulper finisher. 


; Write for further information and prices 


The 20th Century Machinery Co. 


CANNING MACHINERY DIVISION 
Milwaukee = = = = Wisconsin 


THE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE 
GUARDIAN BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Eureka Soldering Flux 


is universally used because of its high 
standard of quality. Every phase of its 
manufacture is the object of conscientious 
and scientific care. The best interests of 
your trade demand that you use the best 
flux obtainable EUREKA. 


FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


New York, 80 Maiden Lane. New Orleans, La., Godchaux Bide. Cc. W. Pike Company, 808 Postal Telegraph 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Pearl St. and Eggleston Ave. a, Wisc., Canal and 16th Sts. Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Birmingham, Ala., Woodward Bldg. St. Paul, Minn., 2303-05 Hampden Ave. THE “GRASSELLI CHEMICAL co., LTD., 
Detroit, Mich., 474.486 Hancock Ave., East. Pittsourgh. Pa., Diamond Bank Bldg. Main Office and Works, Hamilton, Ont. 
ston, Mass ‘ 70 Kilby St. Philadelphia, Pa., Drexel Bldg. Branch Offices: 
Ford Ave. s. O. Randall's Son, Marine Bank Blidg., Bal- 347 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont 
St. Louis, Mo., 112 Ferry St. timore, Md. . 
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reen Pea Machinery 


“MONITOR” PEA GRADER a 

Five (or less) commercially perfect grades of 

“MONITOR” PEA CLEANER “MONITOR” PEA ELEVATOR peas. A saving in small peas that are lost by all a 

Small floor space and small power re- Handles peas without bruising. other graders. Soft, tender peas handled without . 
quired—saves 49 to 75 per cent. of hand A big labor saver. The most durable bruising. Used by a majority of our packers of @ 
picking. A perfect, large capacity machine. and best fitted elevator made. fancy grades. 4 
i, 


“MONITOR” PEA BLANCHER 


Enormous capacity—by far the easiest action, best regu- “MONITOR” PICKING TABLE 
lated blancher. Easy to operate. Responds instantly to any Heavy construction and superior appointments through- 
change in blanching time. Positively no injury to the peas. out. A handy outfit for every canner. 


Used 
most pea packers 


Assuming that the careful buyer who is about to pur- 
chase Pea Machinery wants equipment equal to that 
of at least 90% of the best equipped Pea Canneries, 
we have no hesitancy in saying he must come to us— 
“‘Monitors’’ being used by 90% of our leading Green Pea 


“MONITOR PEA WASHER AND CLEANER” 
Three machines in one—washes, also separates skins and 


Packers. Ours is the line of Pea Machinery that leads spitte~ond isa splendid cooler. Gentle ection, _— work, 
ar capaci Ww ttle wer or 
in every desirable feature. Get acquainted with it. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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CANS 


FOR 


1917 


A Limited Production 
Only, Yet Unsold 


Five Gallon Square Cans 
FOR PULP 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


The condition of ‘“‘no spot market’’ nearly here—Tomatoes 
racing for the $2 mark—Need of further careful con- 
sideration before accepting further future business at 
any price—The Can Situation. 

Some little while ago we predicted, in this column, 
that there would soon come a time when there would be 
no spot canned foods market to report. We have not 
quite reached that stage, but we are very near to it. 
Holders of any kind of spot canned foods are few and 
far between, and there are practically none of them of- 
fering goods. There is no lack of buyers in the market 
for both spots and futures, but from first one section and 
then another come the reports that there are no more 
spot tomatoes to be found, no more corn, and that peas 
are cleaned out to the last case. Those who have had 
to have tomatoes have paid $1.75 for them this week, 
corn $1.35 and peas $1.20, and then one prominent brok- 
erage firm stated they had to buy from second hands, as 
it was difficult to find tomatoes in first hands—and that 
comes from Harford County, Md., and may be written 
down as a record without parallel at this time of the 
year, or for that matter, at any other time of the year. 
The oldest operators never before heard of a time when 
you could find no corn or tomatoes in Harford County. 

All during the fall New York City expressed a doubt 
as to the scarcity of canned tomatoes, corn, etc., and 
when the annual statistics were made known, the wise 
operators of that big’ town were sure the-toimatoes were 
being withheld, and that they were not scarce in reality, 
but being held for higher prices. It would be intesest- 
ing to record the real feelings of these doubting 
Thomases, now when they see that the big pack of to- 
matoes has actually been eaten and is no more. We do 
not believe that even the jobbers would hold any con- 
siderable block of tomatoes, as a speculation, with the 
market at $1.75. That is very nearly $2 per case profit 
on most of the goods, and they would be willing to take 
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this profit if they had the goods to spare or saw any 
place to get more to supply their trade. The spot supply 
of all varieties of canned foods is so low that it is not 
possible to quote a market price correctly on any article. 

In the future market there is an equal hesitancy on 
the part of the sellers. Most canners who sell futures as 
a rule have taken all the orders they want on their books 
at this time, and this includes all lines of canned foods ; 
but the jobbers are evidently anxious to secure more con- 
tracts and are importuning the canners to accept more 
business. Tomatoes have gone to $1.35 per dozen for 
futures, and the jobbers still want them. Corn is prac- 
tically at $1.10 and the jobebrs want more. Peas are 
$1.10 to $1.15 and the canners have cried quits on orders. 
California opened its prices on asparagus a short time 
ago and in three days the whole prospective pack ‘was 
sold up, despite the fact that this means nearly a million 
cases as against a normal pack of a quarter million cases 


a few years ago, when it was a drug on the market with 
such a pack. 


And now comes word from the Hawaiian Islands 
that the pineapple pack there has been practically all 
sold as futures, and even in excess of expectations. Had 
the salmon packers opened their prices on futures they, 
too, would have been sold up to the limit; but now comes 
word from England that that country will take not more 
than half what it did last year. This has thrown a dam- 
per on this article. But we doubt much if this resolution 
of England will be held to. They need food too badly 
there to shut out a staple such as salmon is in that coun- 
try, and with their soldiers. 

All this has to do wtih the actual marketing of the 
finished products, but for the canners the most important 
thing for them to consider is how they are going to get 
these products into cans. Last week we cited the band- 
ing together of the growers to force extreme prices from 
the canners, and this work has been progressing since 
then. So true is this that the Government has finally 
woke up to the fact that it is the farmer who is one of the 
causes of the rapid rise in food prices, and that it is the 
farmer who is withholding food, making it scarce and 
forcing up the prices. The canners see all their well laid 
cost accounts knocked into a cocked-hat by the growers 
asking double and treble prices for the crops. And they 
will get these prices or they will not grow them! 

Then on top of this the can makers have had to with- 
draw from the market on any further business, owing 
to the uncertainty regarding the tin plate situation. These 
can makers aim to care for all orders now on their books, 
but to do this they must refrain from taking further or- 
ders, at least until the new tin plate prices are announced 
on July 1st, and they can be assured of a supply of tin 
plate at those prices. It looks as if tin plate might 
reach $10 per base box by that time, and that will mean 
about $50 cans as against the present price of $33.25. So 
it begins to look as if there could not be a pack of canned 
foods in excess of last season. ‘This would entirely ac- 


count for the refusal of canners to sell further of futures, 
if not to prevent them selling at all. 


The various articles of canned foods are gone into in 
detail elsewhere in this issue and there is no need for 
use to repeat here; but it is a fact, it is more a question of 


‘foods at any price, for the present and for the year to 


come, than as to market conditions or prices. The man 
who has sold no futures will make more money during 
the coming year than the man who has sold his pack even 
at fairly high prices. That is as it appears now, and we 


can see nothing, either in war or the absence of war, that 
promises to change it. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


The Wileys in California—From way out in Los Angeles 
comes a card bearing greetings from our good friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Friend F. Wiley, with just a hint of the sunshine and 
flowers, the orange groves and blossoms of that sunny clime. 
To us, now surrounded with ice and snow and the dreary 
days of March which witness the break-up of winter, this 


picture and the warmth of sentiment expressed are particu- 
larly attractive and appreciated. 


Real Patriotism—We have just learned that Mr. Jeffer- 
son Livingston, head and owner of the T. A. Snider Preserve 
Co., has written to the War Department offering them, in the 
case of war, the absolute use of every one of his plants 
throughout the United States, free from any cost whatsoever 
with the one. proviso, that they do not make public his offer. 
And as a further evidence of his patriotism he has instructed 
all his managers to have the American flag displayed every 
day from each one of his plants, and has given them an unlim- 
ited requisition to manufacture the flags and to see that one 
in good condition is always afloat. This information having 
come to us from good authority and not being governed by 
the secrecy pledge, we think the action so fine that the indus- 
try ought to know it has a man of this character among its 


number. We feel proud of Mr. ‘Livingstone and commend 
him for his splendid patriotism. 


Death of C. S. Scott—Mr. C. S. Scott, a brother of R. P. 
and T. A. Scott, died at his home in Cadiz, Ohio, on Saturday 
morning, February 24th. This is the second brother, and one 
nephew, that have died within eighteen months, and consid- 
ering that these are first deaths after a period of sixty- 
two years in that family, with the exception of the father and 
mother, it seems remarkable that they should come so close 
together. Mr. C. S. Scott was not known to the industry as 
are his two famous brothers, but the sympathy of all will go 
out to them and to the family in this series of bereavements. 


Notice to Indiana Canners—The season of 1916 with its 
many successes and occasional fafiures is gone—the season 
1917 is before us. What it may bring is of vital concern to 
Indiana Canners. There is little hope of normal food prices 
for more than a year. The public is, I believe, convinced of 
this fact and so long as money is plentiful, will pay the price. 
But it must have good goods. If Indiana canners do even more 
than their share in supplying them, cheap, below cost of pro- 


duction, prices for canned goods will not soon again be 
quoted. 


May I urge you to work to this end. Make the Indiana 
tomato a better grade than ever, solid pack, free from water, 
uniform color, fresh flavor, and you will have the market this 
year and always. Make Indiana pulp low in mold and bac- 
terial count. Remember that every Government condemna- 
tion penalizes you as Well as the canner who packs the goods. 

ake Indiana corn, peas and beans standard in the mar- 
ket and worthy of the confidence of every consumer. 

To do this, make your factories sanitary and your equip- 
ment adequate. See that your employees are cleanly and 
healthy and that their work is done with intelligence and real 
interest. 

Our inspectors and chemists are at your command. 

Yours for a better pack, 
H. E. BARNARD, 
State Food and Drug Commissioner. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
February 23, 1917. 
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BALTIMORE BOX SHOOK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


PACKERS’ CASES 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Office-901 South Caroline St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. “SW FFT COR N SEED. 


ARE VERY SCARCE WITH PRICES RULING above 


the average and will, without doubt, be MUCH HIGHER. 
Buy now and save further advances. Impurestrains of seed 
containing too much starch will be VERY expensive re- 
gardless of the PRICE paid. 


The present administration has placed its O. K. on a 
proposed Law asked by the department of agriculture with 
OF a view of establishing a standard in canned Corn, the 
basis of which will be determined by the number of ounces 
of solid matter per can, below which the canner must not go. 


The more starch your seed corn contains or the more 
mature your corn is when canned, the lower your percent 
of solid matter and the more liable your products will be 


to not meet the requirements of the Law. 


Take no chances. Use pure strain seed and be safe. 
We have 100 bushels Stowell’s Evergreen, 75 bushels 
Country Gentleman, 75 bushels Early Evergreen, 75 bus- 
hels Early Crosby, all 1916 Connecticut grown hand selected 


on the cob. Also 100 bushels of western grown Stowell’s 
Evergreen seed. 


Prices On Application. 
N. A. COBLE & CO., 222 N. Wabash Av. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BALTIMORE 
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The New York Market 


Boycots and hungry crowds here caused some slight reductions in prices—Sellers of carined 
foods getting about what they ask—Famine prices likely until new harvest— 
Tomatoes nearer the two dollar mark—Spot corn nearly out, futures restricted in 
sale—Peas not offering as futures—The articles in detail. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, March 2, 1917. 
The Market—With food conditions in New York as badly 
disturbed as they are now it is difficult to say much about a 
market. There are food riots and food boycotts, with prices 
going beyond the purses of ordinary humanity and reaching 
the point where the better provided persons are facing more 
or less sufferings. Crowds have stormed the great hotels, 


asking for bread, and thousands of women have marched in 
protest parades in different parts of the city. The net result 
is that prices have declined somewhat, but scarcely sufficient 
to make any real difference in the situation. The city stands 
aghast at a fact which thoughtful students of conditions have 
pointed to long before this—it never has more than a week’s 
food supply on hand at once and everything that reduces the 
supply, or stops its coming in, means famine. This huge city 
is so big and unwieldy that few comprehend its immense ne- 
cessiies. And the few that do are laughe dat or called alarm- 
ists when they point out any of these dangers. But now that 
people are actually facing some of them they are almost 
stunned in the presence of a calmity greater than their com- 
prehension can grasp. What the result will be no One can 
say. As this is written trainloads of food are rushing this 
way as fast as steam can bring them and the influence of 
this will be greater than the real addition to supplies war- 
rants. Often the moral effect of anything of this sort is suf- 
ficient to stay the excitement and afford time to discover some 
solution of the problems that confront the distributors. Mean- 
while, canned foods are rapidly disappearing and the situation 
doesn’t improve from the buyers’ standpoint. Sellers are 
getting about what they ask. Prices as quoted are little more 
than nominal, and those which are forwarded today may be 
changed before they can be distributed to readers. Unques- 
tionably the tendency of canned foods is upward, and while 
the advance on each can is relatively small, the total is suf- 
ficient to give any of those who have successfully held on to 
stocks a profit bekond the wildest dreams of avarice. Where 
it will all end is beyond attempting to explain. But with war 
pending it must be said that the situation looks very dark 
as this is written. It looks like famine prices for all foods 
until the new crops are ready for the harvest. 

Tomatoes—So far as the market for tomatoes goes it is 
a matter of negotiation among buyers and sellers for spot 
goods. Nominally quoted at $1.75 for full standard ‘No. 3s, 
it is said that some are already asking $1.85 and a few de- 
clare they have been paid that figure. The other 15 cents is 
not far in the future. No. 2s are up to $1.30 and No. 10s are 
nominally $5.00, but the absence of any considerable supplies 
prevents active trading. Southern factors report futures as 
the most important feature of the tomato market. From all 
sections come demands for them. The result is that prices 
are now up to $1.30@1.35 f. o. b. Southern shipping point 
for No. 8s, $1.05 for No. 2s and $4.00 for No. 10s. Spot No. 
10s are out of the market and packers are not anxious to sell 
No. 10s in their future offerings. Buying is heavy from every 
part of the country on both spot and future goods. The situa- 
tion seems to grow no better as the days advance. It is im- 
possible to say yet what the price per ton for raw materials 
will be this season. But it is certain that it will be high. No 
one doubts that and no one expects to get goods for anything 
like the prices that have prevailed in the past. War or no 
war matters not. Tomatoes are soon to be big sellers. Some 
are advising canners to hold their goods since they will be 
able to get more than enough additional next fall to pay the 
expense incurred in carrying them from the time of canning 
until they are wanted. Buying is in small lots chiefly and re- 
tailers are handling them very conservatively. The market 
appears to them too uncertain. Where they are able they 
are not urging sales since they can probably obtain bigger 
prices in the future. The acreage promises to be small this 
year, even though it ought to be the biggest ever known. 
Seed is said to be scarce and planting will be restricted be- 
cause of this. Can makers want no more orders, hence the 
part of wisdom for the canner is to operate conservatively. 


‘nal. 


Corn—Some sales of futures have been recorded at $1.05 
@1.07% for standard No. 2s f. o. b. factory and $1.10@1.20 
for fancy. But it is said that these few sales scarcely repre- 
sent the prevailing sentiment with reference to corn. Maine 
fancy can’t be bought at all and New York fancy is up to 
$1.50. The last Maine quotation was $1.75 and it is prob- 
ably higher for the small lots left. The tendency is still up- 
ward and sales are made at steadily advancing prices, regard- 
less of the fact that buyers do not feel that they can pay what 
seems to them exhorbitant figures. The situation in futures 
is not promising since it is quite impossible to say how large 
the acreage will be this year. Obviously the whole matter 
must be based upon that and until the conditions are changed 
it will be quite impossible to say definitely what will be done. 
Corn on the spot is well nigh exhausted and a larger propor- 
tion of it has already gone into consumption. 

Peas—The market remains quiet and all goods are firm- 
ly held. The canners of the West are not urging the sale of 
futures and the situation remains about as it has been with 
reference to them. Prices tend upward, though in the ab- 
sence of important business they are little more than nomi- 

Eastern canners haven’t yet said much about their in- 
tentions, but it is understood from what they say now that 
they are hampered by indefinite information respecting acre- 
age and the fact that they cannot obtain contracts for ad- 
ditional supplies of cans. These two influences are sufficient 
to block possible attempts to largely increase future sales. 
The spot market is firm under relatively small selling and 
business seems to be confined to actual requirements. Not 
much is done for anything beyond the present. 

String Beans—The conditions under which business is 
done are about the same as heretofore. Buyers are not tak- 
ing more than they actually require at present prices, but the 
situation offers complications which no one can argue away. 
Supplies are understood to be at a low ebb and any consid- 
erable demand would be likely to clean up the entire quantity 
held and the market would be bare until the new crop is 
ready for harvest. 

Aspargus—The market is steady, but movement is re- 
stricted to actual requirements. It is reported that the acre- 
have goods coming which have not yet arrived, nor do they 
age this year is insufficient to produce raw material to satisfy 
requirements. Consequently all holders are firm in their 
views and refuse to sell excepting at full outside prices. 

Fruits—lIt is difficult to report the market on fruits. The 
freight congestion has delayed deliveries and many buyers 
do not know where to look for them. Until these goods come 
some varieties will remain in short supply and the tendency of 
prices will be steadily upward. At the moment actual de- 
mand appears to be rather light, but stocks in the hands of 
all dealers are small and the future should bring greatly in- 
creased calls for goods. The tendency of prices is sharply 
upward on all varieties and grades. 


Apples—While the market is a bit inactive all prices are 
firmly held and business is done chiefly in small lots. The 
market is firm, though it is quite impossible to determine what 
is to be done. Holders are not anxious to sell, nor are buyers 
urging transactions. It would seem, therefore, that trade is 
handicaped by indifference. 


Peaches—Movement is light in all varieties. While prices 
remain as they have been for some months they are firm and 
concessions are among the last things buyers are able to ob- 
tain. Californias are in short supply. Fortunately demand 
is relatively light, otherwise it would be difficult to obtain 
sufficient stock to satisfy demand. Southern sorts are a shade 
firmer, but movement is light and sales are chiefly in small! 
lots. However, business is done in fair volume in some quar- 
ters. Most buyers take only a few, just enough to carry them 
over. Later they say they are going to buy more freely. 

Lobster—The English embargo hits lobster, but the fact 
that most of last season’s goods are yet to be delivered on 
contract the American market will not be affected. Prices 


remain high and movement is restricted because of these - 
HUDSON. 


high quotations. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Patented 


EB. W. BLISS CO. 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. 


High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Mehler 
Bliss Sanitary-Can Double-Seamer, No. 31-K 


With Automatic Turrets and Cover Feed. 


The Cans Stand Still. 


Fully automatic machines of compact and rigid construc- 
tion. In actual operation, under severe working conditions 
they have proved up with a lasting efficiency that is well 
worth your investigation. 


Our automatic turret mechanism is entirely independent of the seaming 
mechanism. Our machine may be taken apart and reassembled regardless 
of position of seaming head and turret and without attention to timing 


parts. 


in height. 


Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. 


Capacity 2% to 4% inches in diameter by 2 to 5% inches 
Speed, 35 to 45 a minute. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line. 


25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 


Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
CAN COMPANY 
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PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 


Combined 
Capacity 
Over 


TWO HUNDRED 
MILLION CANS 
PER ANNUM 
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16 THE CANNING TRADE 


NEWS OF NEW YORK 


Interesting Items Gathered in the Leading Market, 
About Trades and Traders 


By “HUDSON’”’ 
Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Canning Trade’”’ 


While the country hovers between war and peace, and 
nobody knows what will come of the present unfortunate em- 
broglio, and food prices soar, the canned foods man waits 
and wonders. He knows full well that if the nation goes to 
war and increased supplies are wanted for the army and 
navy it will be difficult to supply the civilian population. In 
other words, the country has been sold short in the mad rush 
to send goods to Europe for the benefit of the allied nations, 
and America may be in the position of abjectly begging bread. 
Canned foods are unchanged as this is written, but the con- 
ditions which obtain are anything but satisfactory and the 
outlook favors unexpected occurrences. Just what situation 
the country is in it is quite impossible to determine. But 
evidence seems to accumulate that it is bad enough at best, 
with no relief in sight short of the opening of the next can- 
ning season. 

Something of the thrill that will follow a declaration of 
war with Germany came Wednesday afternoon when a rumor 
was afloat that three German submarines lay off New York 
ready to enter the harbor the moment war is declared. The re- 
port was vague and shadowy, but it was sufficient to cause a 
very uneasy feeling in the minds of all who heard it. And that 
is but the forerunner of the series that is due as soon as the 
declaration is issued. Maybe after a time something can be 
done about preparedness, but not yet. 


Spot tomatoes are the most interesting phase of the vege- 
table market. The price rules firm on all sizes and grades, 
with a sharp tenedncy upward on persistent reports that the 
supply is inadequate to satisfy ordinary requirements, not to 


mention possible contingent necessities which may arise from 
the present mixed up situation in international affairs. Buy- 
ers are acting conservatively and in this they are encouraged 
by sellers, who fear to allow their stocks to go. They don’t 
know what is coming and the outlook is so dark they actually 
fear to sell their holdings. They expect to want them worse 
than they do now. Acreage and many other features of the 
future packing season are more uncertain than usual at this 
time. The market as a whole is badly up in the air. 


Italian style tomato paste is reported in good demand at 
$16.00 per case of 200 six-ounce tins. Since shipping between 
this country and Italy has been held up it is impossible to 
obtain paste from abroad. The large Italian population in 
this country wants paste, hence it has become necessary for 
American manufacturers to turn it out in larger quantities 
than formerly. The product is reported good and consumers 
are about as well satisfied with it as they are with what comes 
ordinarily from abroad. It is another industry which has 
benefited largely through the war in Europe. Whether it will 
be possible for foreign makers to take back the business after 
the war closes is a question which can be answered only then. 
But it looks now as though tomato growers have another 
er for which they will be called upon to supply raw ma- 
erial. 

Letters from up-state tell of firm conditions existing in 
the apple market and canners refusing to accept lower prices 
for their product. 

Blackberries have been the subject of some inquiry this 
week. But the supply here is very limited and prices rule 
high. Standard No. 2s are quoted at $1.05, with $1.02% 
possible under some conditions, and fancy No. 2s are steady 
at the former range of $1.55. Not many are available even 
at these high figures. 

Joseph Hudson, of Hudson & Co., well known canners 
of Holley, N. Y., was a trade visitor during the week. He 
made his headquarters with U. H. Dudley & Co. He told of 
the virtual clean-up of all canned foods in his vicinity and 
said that the prospect indicates one of the best seasons the 
trade has ever known. 


Portland, (Me.) Market 


Winter ending—Spot goods too high for fall trading—Spot corn all gone—No futures 
obtainable—The potato situation influencing growers—Notes of this Section. 


Portland, Me., February 28, 1917. 


Weather—We are now having a few warm days. Snow 
has settled a great deal, it seems as though the “back of 
winter was broken,’ 


Market—tThere is no buying of spot canned goods only 
as forced to fill stocks, prices are considered to be nearly pro- 
hibitive. It is reported that future peas and tomatoes have 
not been bought to anywhere near the expected demand, in 
fact, not many packers of either are appearing anxious to sell 
at present. 


Maine Spot Corn—Is practically out of the market, some 
times a small block, usually less than a car load, hag been 
picked up at $1.60 f. o. b., others hold for $1.75 and expect to 
get their price, some predict that 1917 corn, after the pack 
is Over. will reach $1.50. As it now is, future Maine corn 
cannot be bought at any price, $1.30 is freely offered and as 
freely refused. 

Corn Acreage—lIs a conundrum, the unheard of prices for 
all other produce remains so high that farmers are loth to 
sign for sweet corn. The enormous returns on potatoes are 
an influence not to be slightly disposed of, while, just at this 
time prices have dropped from $9.00 per bbl. to $6.00 it does 
not seem to jar the farmers much, who are refusing to sell at 
the present price. The average price for 22 years has been 
a trifie less than $1.50 per bbl. in Aroostook County, the 
estimated crop last year in this county was 20,000,000 bushels. 
It is reported that between two and three million bbls. are 
yet unsold. One firm has 100,000 barrels stored and pre- 
dict a price of $5.00 per bu. eventually, which equals $13.75 
per bbl. Considerable fear is expressed that potato planters 
may “kill the goose that laid the golden egg,’’ by practically 
selling the last bushel, and have none left for seed. Maine 
claims to have the largest potato storehouses in the world, 
located at Stockton Springs, an ocean shipping point. Store- 
house is 900 feet by 200 feet, and holds 250,000 bbls. These 


figures on potatoes are given to show what influences they 
have upon whether to grow seed corn or not? 

Congressional Investigations upon food prices, or the 
need of one upon the ‘‘Maryland County Agents’’ actions, as 
reported in your late issues—are all very well in theory—but 
such commissions are so slow as to be useless. Like the man 
who succeeded in learning his horse to live without eating, 
“just as he got him well learned—the hoss up and died.” 

General Trade—Is reported good. Portland had a fine 
auto show last week, perhaps relatively—comparing size of 
city and population of State, as large as would be held any- 
where. Looking upon the crowds in attendance and the mil- 
lion dollar display of cars I was reminded of a paragraph 
written about the Chicago auto exhibtion by Wrangler. The 
same though came to my mind. One onlooker said, regard- 
less of cost of potatoes they have to buy a car. 

Lobster—Some packers have made prices for futures, 
while others propose to wait a while. Prices announced are: 
No. 10 $5.50, halves $2.75, quarters $1.65, picnics $3.50. 

Apples—Offers for No. 10s, delivered Boston, for $3.00 
were refused this week, the prices being held at $3.00 f. o. Db. 
Portland. 

Sardines—Are not being quoted only upon application. 
Future prices are not announced. Spot stocks are very light 
indeed. 1917 pack can not get to market before about May 
1st at the earliest, and then in no large quantities, as the 
first run of fish is always small in amount. 

Notes—A new canning factory for corn, berries, squash, 
mince meat, etc., is projected for Winslows Mills, Maine, to 
be operated by John Bird & Co., of Rockland. 

The death of Richard Conant Payson, a prominent busi- 
ness man of this city, is reported. Mr. Payson was active in 
financial and manufacturing circles, among his investments 
was a large interest in the Green Mountain Canning Co., whose 
factories were located in Vermont. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


STANDARD 
CONTINUOUS COOKER 


EXCELS IN 
CAPACITY—DURABILITY 
OPERATION 


EVERY MINUTE ON THE MINUTE 


Cans leave the Standard Continuous Cooker cooked 
to the highest state of perfection, eliminating 
practically all labor, as well as reducing the fuel 


-consumption one half, and shortening the time of 


San Jose 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
333 W. Julian Street 


cook at least 75%. 


Service like this means no hang-ups due to jammed 
cans or chain troubles, and absolutely cannot be 
obtained with any other machine than our Standard 
Continuous Cooker having a reel type (chambers) 
construction which positively will not jam a can 
when it has once entered the spiral. 


Largest capacity for floor space occupied and any 
speed up to 200 cans per minute obtainable with 
our special feed—all at no greater cost than other 
makes of machines. Write for full particulars. 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
409 Marine Bank Building 
California Baltimore, Md. 
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The Chicago Market 


Distribution good—Market never before presented such unusual conditions—No tomatoes 
here—Indiana canners have not and will not sell future tomatoes—Some future corn 
selling—Can shortage threatened—Spot peas cleaned up and futures advancing. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, March 2d, 1917. 

Market Condition.—Business iis active and distribution on 
the part of wholesale grocers all that could be desired. 

The wholesale houses have not yet begun night work, as 
they all will later in the Spring, but will be compelled to do so 
if business increases much next week. The weather has been 
ideal, cold but not too cold, just about right. 

“Under Which King Benzonian?”—A reader of The Can- 
ning Trade recently wrote me saying: “I never can tell 
whether you are a bull or a bear.”” That’s a compliment! 1 
try to give both sides and most of the angles and new points 
by recording the opinions of many whom I meet daily, and in 
that way let my readers do their own prophsying. I some- 
times make deductions from an analysis of opinion, but a fair 
..correspondent neither boosts nor berates the market. 

In fact, at present, if I was met with the demand: “Under 
which king, Benzonian? Speak or die!’’ I would have to give 
up the ghost if I made honest answer as to the market and the 
favorable positions of either the bulls or the bears, as there 
were never such conditions prevailing before in history, and 
so little of a dependable character for one to base judgment 
upon that a “guess” is good as a “reckon” or a “suppose,” 
and neither of them are entitled to be graded as prophesies. 


Canned Tomatoes.—None here upon which to establish a 
jobbing market. Owners are holding on to stocks tight and 
will not ‘“‘loosen up.” 

There is but little buying, as jobbers do not appear to be 
able to anticipate the advances this year, but after the advance 
has taken place they are all scolding the brokers for not 
“pushing them over’”’ before the price went up. It will kindly 
be remembered that several months ago it was predicted in 
this column that all records would be broken and that stand- 
ard No. 3 tomatoes would be sold at $2.00 Chicago before 
the 1917 pack was available. That has happened and the re- 
tail grocers are paying that price to wholesale grocers for 
small lots of standard 3s tomatoes. 

There has been some buying of futures on a basis of: 2s, 
$1.00; 3s, $1.30, f. o. b. Maryland; but late telegrams have 
jumped that price to 2s, $1.05; 3s, $1.35. Indiana canners 
have sold very few futures so far, it is thought, and it is posi- 
tively known that a large number of “hoosier’’ canners have 
not sold a case of futures. They are making no prices to the 
brokers. 

Canned Corn.—No sellers of spot corn can be found and 
no one is looking for them this week, as buyers are afraid 
and sellers “‘d’asant.’’ This situation does not apply to fu- 
tures in canned corn, however, as there is some buying and 
some offerings. 

Spot Iowa No. 2 corn is quoted today at $1.30 and fu- 
tures at $1.05. 

Two-dollar wheat and one-dollar field corn are causing 
canners lots of trouble in inducing growers to produce can- 
ning crops. 


More Trouble.—A new element of prospective trouble is 
that canners have no assurance of getting further deliveries 
of cans than those now bought, or contracted for. 

Therefore, some of the sellers of futures are putting a 
new clause in their contracts, viz: ‘“‘This contract is made sub- 
ject to the ability of seller to secure on his contracts with can 
makers the cans in which to pack the goods. If he is unable 
to do so, the contract is void.” 


Canned Peas.—The wholesale grocers have charged the 
front and second line of trenches up in Wisconsin and have 
about cleaned up all the spot peas in first hands, and have 
backed the sellers of futures off the boards. 


All the big canners of that State have withdrawn from 
the market, so I learn, at least for the present. 


What Brokers Say.—The brokers report the market for 
spots and futures in canned foods as ‘“‘fierce.” 


Columbus, Ohio, has no spot canned foods to offer; wants 
to buy. Same condition prevails in St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Louisville, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis. This I have on the authority of well known and re- 
liable brokers who have been asked to furnish lists of spot 
surplus stocks of canned foods in those markets on a basis of 
selling on a division of brokerage. A, few of the smaller job- 
bing centers have made prices on small lines, but their prices 
ara very high, and even then the goods meet with interest on 
the part of buyers. WRANGLER. 


NOW IT’S THE TOMATO. 
From the January 24th issue of The Baltimore American. 


At the call of County Agent E. P, Walls, the largest meet- 
ing of farmers ever held in Talbot county assembled in the 
courthouse at Easton today to organize the growers of toma- 
toes into an association which should handle the selling end of 
this crop. Gilbert B. Potter, county agent for Dorchester 
county, explained in detail the organization of tomato growers 
of his county. He emphasized the idea that such an organiza- 
tion was not a price-setting one, nor one which was formed to 
conduct a fight with the canning industry. He said there must 
be a reasonable profit for the grower above the cost of produc- 


tion, and that quality goods must bring quality prices. He told 
of the very successful year the Dorchester county organization 
had enjoyed and of the profits. 


An organization committee was appointed by Chairman 
McGill. This committee recommended the forming of an as- 
sociation to be known as the Talbot County Tomato Growers’ 
Association; that it should be incorporated with 21 directors; 
that a selling superintendent, with headquarters at Easton, be 
employed, and that the directors be selected from the various 
districts of the county. The association was then formed with 
the following directors: George Frampton, H. N. Stevens 
Denny Gemeney, H. Wrightson Dawson, J. V. Moore, John L. 
Pascault, A. H. Spies, Robert L. Kemp, Robert H. Smith, 
Robert F. Cooper, George W. Dulin, W. W. Hopkins, Alexander 
McGill, George C. Moore, John Coulby, J. McKenny Willis, 
Thomas M. Jenkins, A. Bowle Highly, L. H. Schwaninger, L. 
Griffin Merrick and E. W. Bartlett. The directors then met 
and elected the following officers: President, Robert L. Kemp, 
of Easton; vice-president, W. W. Hopkins, of Cordova; secre- 


tary, H. Wrightson Dawson, of St. Michaels; treasurer, Alex- 
ander McGill, of Cordova. 


Salisbury, Md., Feb. 25.—The Wicomico County Tomato 
Growers’ Association met in the courthouse in this city yes- 
terday and formed a permanent association of all the farmers 
who grow tomatoes in Wicomico county for the purpose of 
better cultivation of the crop, and looking forward to better 
prices on account of quality and the manner of packing them 
for canneries and shipment. It was the general opinion of the 
meeting that the crop would not be offered for less than $15 
per ton delivered at the canneries. 

Grant Sexton acted as chairman of the meeting and W. C. 
Vail, the agricultural agent of Wicomico county, acted as sec- 
retary. The following officers were elected: Thomas Hebron, 


president; Theodore Hearn, Salisbury, vice-president; J. Car- 
roll Adkins, Salisbury, secretary and treasurer. 


—Baltimore American. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Many have assumed that 


Our Old 


was intended to convey the impression that our machinery 


was Well-made. 
We never intended to create this impression. 


| For over 30 years Weller-made Machinery has been 
th Best Made Machinery obtainable at any price. 


Our New 
TRADE MADE MARK 


means exactly what our old one was intended to mean and 
this label on any plece of Elevating, Conveying or Power 
Transmitting Machinery means that it is the best kind of 


equipment for the particular service that money can buy. 


Weller Manufacturing Co. 


1820-1856 North Kostner Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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TOMATO SECTION’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


REPORT BY ITS CHAIRMAN 


F A. TORSCH 
CLEVELAND, FEBY. 6th, 1917 


Every canner who attends this convention comes with a hope of 


reaping some definite tangible benefit from the National Canners” As- 
sociation and these meetings. ‘ 

Do not allow yourselves to misunderstand the process by which 
the real benefits are brought about. Because the benefits come indi- 
rectly to us and frequently at a much slower pace than we hope for 
—the benefits are none the less real. 

Every man of you is engaged in business because of your wish to 
contribute your share of service to tha human family—and at the 
same time to receive a measure of the compensation to which every 
worker of the world is entitled, whether the work be of the hands or 
the brain. In other words, the element of profit or earnings must 
always be provided for, to bring out the best efforts and to achieve the 
fullest benefits to the human family. 

In proportion as the National Canners’ Association enters into the 
daily life and busines methods of its members, with a purpose to ren- 
der them real service—so will its success be measured. 

But it must be remembered that the work of the National Can- 
ners’ Association is very largely of an educational character. It has 
deeply at heart your business success It wants you to earn a profil 
from your labors and your investments in your factories. It can never 
be a part of its work to come in and manage your business for you. 
It cannot make your profits for you nor even suggest how much they 
shall be. Nevertheless, its constant aim to teach, to inform, to edu- 
eate, is none the less a real service towards protecting and insuring 
your profits. 

You must approach its offerings with an open mind, and aim to 
take a broad view, because its plans are laid with a broad purpose. 

We are indebted to Mr. Edward N Hurley, until recently chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, for the following sentiment: 


“One of the great and crying needs among American 
business men today is a broad view of business in general 
and a comprehensive grasp of the needs of industry as a 
whole. Too many American manufacturers and merchants 
centre ali their energy and attention upon their particular es- 
tablishment and the work of making profits for it. Men at 
the head of factories need the point of view of what might be 
termed the statesmanship of business. They need to appre 
ciate the fact that their plant is a part of a great industry, 
that individual welfare depends very largely upon the welfare 
and progress of the industry as a whole, and of industry in 


W. MORRAL, 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Makers of Corn handling systems. 


general. Whatever promotes the welfare of other concerns 

in industry and the welfare of that broad group of people 

which we call the public, is bound to react favorably on indi- 

vidual concerns.” 

Your speakers, your committees, your officers have given careful 
study to the basic principles underlying your problems. If the solu- 
tions are not immediately apparent, do not grow impatient or con- 
demn a proposition as of no value. The very fact that a condition 
is deep-seated and far-reaching and of long standing sheuld indicate 
that its remedy may be slow in bringing relief. 

The Tomato Section at its first general meeting two (2) years 
ago in New York recognized the large possibilities in the field of work 
which lay before it. It laid out a comprehensive program for effort. 
Not one of the subjects referred to in its pamphlet of tiiat meeting 
is any the less vital or interesting today. And yet with the limited 
time which any of your officers and committees could spare from 
their individual affairs, some of those lines of work have scarcely 
been touched upon. It was decided to confine our first efforts to two 
(2) features proposed: 

First, the subject of “Uniform Cost Accounting.” 

Interest in this work has increased by leaps and bounds. Canners 
have had urged and impressed upon them the importance of knowing 
their cost, and are eagerly striving to learn for themselves. 

The Tomato Section may well feel proud in having helped the can- 
ners of tomtoes in this respect, and additionally so, in observing 
that all other sections of the National Association have, by following 
in the same effort, proved the correctnes of the judgment in selecting 
Cost Accounting as one of the first subjects demanding attention of 
the Tomato Section. 

This work. though well begun and vigorously pursued is not yet 
finished. and we must not relax our efforts until the last detail of the 
method of figuring cost has become a matter of A-B-C to every can- 
ner and every contingent item of cost has been fairly approximated 
and taken into account. 

I again quote Mr. Hurley in stating that up to a recent date 
it is estimated that 90 per cent. of the manufacturers are pricing their 
goods arbitrarily, either upon a basis which will get rid of the goods 
as soon as they have been manufactured, or upon the basis of what 
their competitors are charging. 

The other special work in the first two years of Tomato Section 
history is the Daily Market Report. The success of this movement 
so far as it has been supported has been remarkable. In fact, it has 
succeeded under lack of support and in the face of positive and 
aggressive opposition. 

It is just here that educational work is most needed, I venture 
the assertion that less than ten (10) per cent. of the tomato canners 
understand the real purpose of the Daily Market Report. Some attach 
to it a purpose totally apart from its real function. It is one method 
of co-operation, but business men cannot reap the benefits of co- 
operation until they first learn what co-operation means, or go through 
an experience of enlightenment which prepares them for co-operation. 

_We must build up our industry by constructive work in our or- 
Zanization., 

We can eliminate unfair competiton by throwing the light of 
publicity on our daily transactions, both as to our cost and our selling, 
for the common good. 

But the daily market report approaches the dawn of a new day. 
During the year which lies before us it is to come into a fuller measure 
of success than it has hitherto enjoyed, and I venture to predict that 
before another twelve months it will have proved itself a thing indis- 
pensible to every tomato canner, but more especially the tomato canner 
who lives removed from the business centers of activity, and to whom 


market information comes tediously and through slow and uncertain 
and often unreliable sources. 


I think it would be quite proper for me to repeat the thanks of 
the Tomato Section to the = body nets who, during two 
years, have stood undaunted before every difficulty, and whose faithful 
daily reporting kept alive the daily sheet, bringing to those who appre- 
ciated it such splendid information. 

We have striven for more orderly cost accounting methods, and 
the result is profoundly gratifying; nor have we striven less success- 
full in behalf of the plan of a Daily Market Report 

The amount of good that can be accomplished for the Tomato 
Section members is limited only by the number who can and will 
devote their time and labor to its problems. 


We should not apply for Government aid or regulation in business 
problems until we have exhausted our own resources as_ individual 
husiness concerns and as a national organization of our industry. 

As we review the results which have followed from only two years 
of well-directed effort, no reason appears why we should not count the 
Tomato Section a highly beneficient influence in the life and in the 
activity of the tomato canner. Certainly we may well report progress 
for The Tomato Section. 
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J. B. HENDERSON & SON 


160 North Fifth Ave. Room 717 Chicago, Iilinois 
PHONE, FRANKLIN 5167 


CANNED FOODS ONLY 


There are only 43 Wholesale Grocery Houses in Chicago which we con- 
sider prompt pay and reliable. We sell them all and personaly call 
upon them all regularly. If you have canned foods you desire sold 
write us giving a description of the quality and quantity and we 
will promptly reply advising you of the price we can obtain. This 
is the largest and most active canned foods market in the United 
States handling a larger volume and variety of canned foods than any 
market in the world. You should be reliably represented here. We 
refer you to any Wholesale Grocery House in Chicago and to The 
Mid-City Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago as to our reliability and 
dependability. If it is good food and comes in a can we will sell it. 


CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 
WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS. 


INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 
305 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. To Save Money See the 


“Wanted & For Sale” Ads 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


Quality Labels 


are made by 


The House Stecher 


Stecher Lithographic Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHY THE DAILY TOMATO MARKET REPORT? 


A COMPLETE EXPLANATION AND ANSWER TO ALL QUESTIONS 
BY HUGH S. OREM 
\ CLEVELAND, FEBY. 6th, 1917 


HUGH 8S. OREM 


I congratulate the Tomato Section on having so many members in 
attendance at its first business meeting. I think, since your arrival in 
Cleveland, many of you have been wavering between the duty you owe 
this convention and your allegiance to the United States. I was pleased 
and delighted yesterday afternoon and tast evening as I listened to the 
fervor and spirit of the speakers as they called upon all American citi- 
zens to stand by the President in this pending crisis. I strongly com- 
mend them for their patriotism, and in this meeting I call upon you to 
support the President in every action he takes. 


We are busy men, it is true. But, no matter how pressing our en- 
gagements, we have ever found time to cheer for our country. Permit 
me to recite to you the feeling of a bluff old admiral of the United 
States Navy when visiting in a foreign country. A toast had been of- 
fered to the “United States of America.’ The gallant old admiral 
arose, and, holding his glass high above his head, said: “My country! 
may she always be right—but, right or wrong, my country.” That is 
the spirit which 1 believe animates everyone of us today. 

Trust in the President, stand by him, hold up his hands and be- 
lieve in the dying! words of a former President of our beloved coun- 
try: “God reigns, and the government at Washington still lives.” 


A writer of some prominence has lately published a work on mod- 
ern business methods, to which he devotes considerable space, to blind, 
biundering competition. He ends one of his chapters with the decla- 
ration: “Competition is war.”” We are indebted to the late General 
Sherman for a very trenchant and succinct definition of what war is. 
With these two terms of a syllogism, which has been taught us by 
Aristotle, the great philosopher, you will not be required to be, a stu- 
dent of logic to supply the conclusion. The syllogism completed stands 
like this: 

Business competition is war; 
War is what General Sherman said it is— 
Therefure, business competition is hell. 


Various writers have defined competition to be emulation, ambi- 
tion, rivalry and aspiration. If your business was conducted on the 
pure meaning of any one of these words, most of your troubles would 
vanish—they would be as light as air. But I respectfully submit it is 
not business competition which bothers us so much, but rather busi- 
ness opposition, which has made you the slave and not the master of 
the enterprise which bears your name. 

In this audience there are men of every shade of opinion, of widely 
different temperament and disposition: Tell me, if you can, why this 
man never fails to see a bit of blue, even though he be gazing into inky 
blackness, watching the forked lightning dart across and down, while 
listening to the thunder peal shaking the vaulted sky? Or he, gazing 
upon an Autumn sunset, sees nothing but black spots on the horizon, 
but for which a painter would resign a kingdom were he but able to 
transfer to canvas the riot of color displayed? 

Why does this man exhibit no interest in affairs of government or 
state, though perfectly content to sit by his fire and read his county 
paper quite oblivious to everything else transpiring in the outside 
world? Here’s a man, infested with the cares of the, day, shuts down 
his desk and seeks solace in a tragedy where blocd and death run riot 
for hours on the mimic stage. Another, with a note due, tomorrow 
and with no funds to pay, holds his sides with laughter at the antics 
of a clown, forgetting business, banks, protest, as he witnesses the 
cheapest form of farce. 

There) are men in this audience like those described. How difficult 
it is for a speaker to gather them together in a harmonious whole. 
I purpose to speak plainly, but you will understand without offense. 
I. have no one man in mind. J speak directly to no-one, I shall he 
courteous, but positive. 


What induced you to come to this convention? Why have you 
incurred the expense, and perhaps the inconvenience of travel to regis- 
ter at this splendidly appointed hotel, at which you will not discover 
until Friday night whether you have been its guest or its victim? 

Have you come to build or destroy? Are you antagonist or assist- 
ant? Helper or hinderer? Are you ready to pull and tug and carry 
and lift the jobs the convention imposes, or do you prefer to impede 
and harass the way of others who are willing to lend a hand to the 
work of the most momentious corgress of canners held within a 
aecade? You need not answer thesq questions now, but I wish you 
would keep them in mind, they have a direct application to the mat- 
ters upon which I will speak. 

mong the trade organizations of the United States, the National 
Canners’ Association has its place in the sun. When it commits itself 
to a policy it cannot turn back; having put its hand to the plow, it 
cannot let go. When it takes over the problems which bother and 
vex you and having considered them concludes they should have the 
backing of this great organization, it must press ever onward—there 
«an be no footsteps backward. Have you ever considered that apart 
from its plendid laboratories, which have now been made more perfect 
by the munificient gift of the American Can Company, and the new 
service it is entering upon of keeping in almost daily touch with its 
membership, that chief among all its business accomplishments is the 
inauguration of its various sections and the institution of the Daily 
Market Report? 

What is the Daily Market Report? A simple and efficient means 
of disseminating information which no tomato canner should agree he 
can do without. In a few words this: You are asked to send each 
day to headquarters in Washington, the number of cases of tomatoes 
‘you sell, whether spot or future, and the price at which they are sold. 
The Secretary of the Association compiles all the reports as they are 
received, and then issues to every’ tomato canner in the United States 
a daily report of the total sales, together with a list of prices obtained 
for each sale. Your report is made in strict confidence to the secre- 
tary, and by him it is so held. Your name is not known, nor can any 
one canner learn from whom any report comes. Nor can any canner 
ever hope to receive any other information as to the sales and prices 
of tomatoes, except that which is contained in the report mailed to 
him daily. The very look of the secretary would wither the man who 
attempted to peer into the privacy and the confidence with which this 
information is surrounded. 

Those who have not given this matter thought will ask: “How will 

it help?” Others will ask “What good will the /knowledge be to me, 
how many cases were sold each day and at what prices?” Of what 
avail, do you ask? Let’s see. 
The canning of tomatoes for years has been a perfunctory occupa- 
tion. Failure to embrace business opportunities as they arose, have 
made you little men. You have hoped for some emergency to arise 
wherewith you might reap a profit from your enterprise. A short crop 
is hailed with delight. The formation of a syndicate has transformed 
the mildest-mannered canners into howling dervishes You have hoped 
for the unusual to present itself to bring you gain, when nothing 
unusual happened you relapsed into a lethargy from which there 
seemed to be no awakening. These are severe charges, but keep them 
in mind, we/’ll see how they develop. 

But now, someone burls the question: “Is such enterprise 
legal?” Well, do you think the National Canrers’ Association would 
advocate this modern method of conducting business if their legal 
department disapproved? Don’t you think the association is too keen 


W. E. (NED) WILSON, 
Vice-President Boyle Can Co.,, 
Baltimore, 
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Coming events cast their shadows before! 
Rush your shipping orders! Do it Now. 


It may interest you to know that the 
railroads have refused to place cars for the 
past two weeks. Just consider what this 
would mean during the rush season, when 
your products were coming in fast enough 
to keep you working night and day, and 
you could not get your cans in, on acconnt 
of an embargo on the roads! Remember 
the experience we had last year! 


Take your cans in early, and don’t be 
caught. A word to the wise etc. 


There is no more important feature of 
your business, than getting in your supplies 
of cans as early as possible. The country 


We Have Nothing to Sell But Service. 


is more prosperous than ever before; con- 
sequently. there will be more congestion as 
the season advances, making it harder all 
the time for you to get in your supplies. 


This is a year of preparedness for the 
canner. The ones who are prepared in 
advance will triumph. There are always 
some who put off matters of this character 
*till the last minute. Don’t place yourself 
in this predicament. 


The canners who followed our advice, 
on taking in their supplies early last year, 
found it payed tenfold in contentment of 
mind and no worry. 


. 


BOYLE CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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H. V. JAMISON, 


Advertising Manager, The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg. 


and bright to allow itself to be drawn into any policy that will not 
stand the spot-light of the law? Oh, yes, it’s legal. Let me read 
you a short opinion from a judge of the United States District 
Court, a_ personal friend, known for his store of general knowledge 
and legal learning. He says: 

; “There is absolutely nothing whatever illegal in organi- 

ing to obtain and exchange information for the protection 

of the members of the trade. Your plan is to simply collect 

the information and to make it available to your various mem- 

bers. There would be no attempt to induce members to take 

any particular action as a result of this information, or to re- 

frain from taking any action, nor would there be any wish to 

secure any uniformity of action whatever in the matter.” 
: Take note of this, plaase. The Association does not teach, nor does 
it offer to teach, nor has it a plan, nor does it contemplate a; plan 
by which your prices may be unheld or maintained. Such would be a 
violation of law—hence it will none of it. But, in the issuance of this 
daily sheet, the Association hopes, and it is accomplishing that hope, 
‘to establish knowledge where ignorance prevailed. To substitute un- 
derstanding for perplexity, and enlightenment for bewilderment. It 
is sending the schoolmaster abroad, which will lift the film from your 
eyes that you may be able to distinguish chalk from cheese. 

So, while the Association is not engaged in giving lessons how you 
shall make money, it is using every means at its command to prevent 
‘vou making a loss. It has arrayed itself by the side of the greatest 
movements of a century in the efforts put forth to conserve and 
strengthen the welfare of the people. Congress enacts a law to prevent 
ihe sale of narcotics, in the endeavor to stop the deadly drug habit 
which robs one of his manhood and to preserve the reason of those 
who might fall into its use. Juvenile courts are established to prevent 
the increase of crime by paroling the youth who commits his first 
offense and by teaching him how much better it is for the country that 
he should become a respected citizen rather than a skulking criminal. 
Appropriations are made by our various states to prevent the spread 
of tuberculosis, and the people willingly stand the tax and are made 
happier and healthier thereby. 

Could the National Canners’ Association be employed in a better 
work than when it is using all its resources and means in giving 
instructions to its members how to prevent a monetary loss? And how 
does it do this? By publicity. In all the constructive work in which 
it has been engaged it has adopted publicity, open, frank and free, as 
the curative for all the things which worry, perplex and confuse the 
tomato canner. 

For modern publicity consider the Daily Market Report; the free- 
will offering of innumerable transactions. The lifeline thrown out to 
every tomato canner. A summary of usual and unusual business acts 
and dealings. It tells a daily story of buying and selling, regardless of 
emergencies, blight or disaster. It brings intelligence from first hands; 
recounting actual experiences. A consistent interchange of business 
information in cold type that he who runs may read. With this search- 
light at the command of every tomato canner, has your speaker been 
unduly caustic in saying your past failure to grasp opportunities which 
have been offered has made of you little men? 

Suppose we make a comparison or an application of this daily 
sheet and see where it leads. I ask you then to look on this picture: 

A man dies, leaving his estate to a trust company to manage for 
his heirs. Whatever errors the testator commited in the matter of 
investments due to his lack of judgment or experience, are corrected. 
An unproductive stock is sold and the proceeds invested in one which 
‘will produce. The markets of the world are at the disposal of the 
little company of men who manage the institution. Every minute of 
the day they are informed and are in possession of the price of every 
stock, bond or other security. They have at their finger’s ends the 
price of almost every commodity out of which the world makes its liv- 
ing. Grain and wool and provisions, their demand and fluctuating 
prices are but A. B. C. to them. With all this information at hand 
they begin to invest. In some instances the problem is large; 12, 18 
or 20 per cent. is received. Other investments will not produce over 
3% or 4 per cent., but on the average 5 per cent. is made for the 
heirs and a good profit for themselves. The institution grows rich 
and the heirs live in luxury, because of the information with which the 
trust company is possessed. 
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Now, look on this picture: 


Last year, the tomato canners of the United States bought from 
the tillers of the soil, 1,764,000,000 pounds of fresh or raw fruit, which 
was paid for in the coin of the realm. The various can _ factories 
supplied 336,000,000 cans to accommodate this yield; the label printers 
the same number of labels; and the boxmakers, 14,000,000 cases. In- 
stead of one company or institution handling this tremendous output, 
there was nearly 1,700 firms engaged in the work. Long before a seed 
was planted or a blossom appeared upon the vines, a great proportion 
of the anticipated output was sold. Never mind at what price, whether 
high or low, that’s not the question under discussion. As the packing 
began it was necessary to advance the price, because of the greater 
cost of production. Now, as a much higher price is obtained than that 
which prevailed last summer, it is quite generous to say, the whole 
output will reach the sum of $28,000,000. 

How have you handled this enormous sum? You have treated it 
as a mere bagatelle, with careless indifference and heedless regard. Yor 
have tossed it about as a child would a toy. The banker and financial 
ugent would have surrounded it with every protection and precaution, 
He would have given his ears to every particle of publicity, reported 
intelligence and information. You differ from him in that you have 
not done so. 

If a single institution knows that its life depends upon the au- 
thentic information of markets and trade, how much more reason 
should the number of firms engaged in canning tomatoes seek some 
avenue of information to fortify themselves in the profitable conduct 
of their enormous business? And you say: “Yes, that is true.” And 
I say if you know this to be true, why, in the name of the azure-eyed 
goddess, don’t you do it. 

Think of it! 1,700 men, separated by 50 to 300 miles, each intent 
on his own business, caring nothing about his competitor, groping 
along in the dark, refusing to let in light as represented by the Datiy 
Market Report. 

But don’t forget this. The trust company made 5 per cent. on 
the money invested for the heirs. This rate per cent. on your invest- 
ment of $28,000,000 is $1,400,000. If you did not make this sum— 
—well, I have no desire to open wounds. If it was made, you'll agree 
it was only that which comes from first-class merchandising. If it 
was not made, I say all your work is worthless unless mixed with 
brains. You lose time and energy by the lack of important informa- 
tion. The banker conserves it by accommodating himself to the intel- 
lieerce at hand by the free use of which he conducts a profitable 
business. If any of you gentlemen should ask me if I mean to convey 
that by the use of the Daily Market Report some miraculous means 
are offered by which you may make a profit on your output, I answer 
at once and say: “Oh, no, nothing miraculous, just natural.” 

There is no law which prevents a merchant from getting the high- 
est prices for his merchandise he can get, provided he does not lie to 
or deceive the people into paying it. This is rightly called unfair 
competition. I believe it is just as unfair and just as offensive for 


a canner without the knowledge of the cost of his tomatoes, to offer : 


them in the public market without any information from his competi- 
tors to guide him as to their worth or value. I further believe, a 
law will be enacted some time preventing him doing this very thing. 

It seems so reasonable to me that this might happen, for the law 
now approves the issuing and distribution of prices at which various 
lines of merchandise are sold on the floors of the various exchanges, 
that I do not hesitate to advocate the adoption of this new departure, 
the Daily Market Report for every tomato canner, whether his output 
shall be less than 10,000 or more than 50,000 cases. 

And it is free. Free as the air you breathe. 
for the information it gives. You are not asked to subscribe a single 
dollar to its maintenance. The National Canners’ Association assumes 
every dollar of the expense and is happy to make you the recipients 


There is no charge 


of a much-prized information, which had the law prohibited its pub- | 
lication, every single mother’s son of you would be willing to spend | 


a thousand dollars rather than to be without it. , r 
happy when the law makes them so. Why not do a little investigation 
on your own account? Why not make your own applications once in 
a while, you'll soon discover that the path to success in business is 
invariabiy the path of common sense. 

Whence comes your information now as to when and how to sell? 
Where do you get it? 
the other already, and said “the broker.” Well, 
source—we have, no quarrel with him—it is better if you gathered 
your own information and exchanged your own views by the figures 
laid down in the Daily Market Report—but none of you have reason 
to ostracise the broker—that is the ethical broker. 


Some men are only 


In the legal profession there are lawyers and shysters. Men who 


follow the ambulance in which the victim lies, injured by a public | 


service corporation or an individual or firm, who, before his wounds 
are dressed, importuned to enter a damage suit against whoever 


Ss. F. LEONARD, J. C. 
Senior and Junior members of 
The Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 


Doubtless, every man of you has answered for © 
suppose he is the © 


_ His profession is | 
as honorable and as lucrative as any other profession of upright men. 7 
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SANITARY FILLING TABLE and EXHAUSTER 


For hand packing. 
Cheapest method. 
No waste and no 
mashed or cut to- 
matoes. 


FOR SANITARY CANS 
2 OPERATORS 


This system is worth your close consideration 

and attention. It was devised after years’ of 

experience in canning, and meets requirements com- 

pletely. By it you can get a quick, absolutely uniform 
fill—all hand packed. 


QUICK SANITARY CAN STRAIGHTENERS B R D G T 5 N J 


WRITE FOR TESTIMONIALS 


Stevenson & Co., Inc. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Cut on the right represents machine for SLICING Pine- 
apples from 3/16 to % of an inch in thickness; every slice cut 
even and of same thickness. It is easily adjustable; made sub- 
stantial and durable. Made either for hand or steam power. 
The legs are sufficiently splayed to admit placing of tub under 
the machine. CAPACITY: the pack of any ordinary house. 
Speed of machine, 75 revolutions per minute. Tight and loose 
pulleys, 8 inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


Cut below represent Pineapple CORING machine with 
ample capacity to suit any ordinary house. Speed 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. Pulleys 3% inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


6O!1 South Caroline St. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Also Monstecterers of CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
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F. C. HERZOG, 
Manager Stecher Lithographic Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


caused the injury. The profession frowns upon such men and such 
practices. There are those who carry the title of broker upon whom 
the profession also frowns because of their practices. The quarrel is 
with that broker who violates the ethics of his profession and goes 
bevond that which is required. Whenever this happens it is time to 
take notice of such actions. 

When the tomato canners in the latter part of 1916 were trying 
to steer a safe course between Scylla and Charybdis; when they were 
pwaying for a light which seemed would never come, as to the cost 
of production for 1917 tomatoes, this correspondence I hold in my 
hand began between a broker and a_ canner. 1 will not disturb 
you with the reading of it, only a line now and then. It was brought 
here only to show whatever notations were made would be from the 
original. 

“Have you any tomatoes to offer out of the 1917 pack on the 
basis of 80 cents for No. 2 standards and $1.00 for No. 3's?” Surely, 
there was no objection for one to seek such information. No reply was 
made to this inquiry. Three or four days later the broker asks if an 
estimate had been made as to the cost of packing tomatoes in 1917, 
if so, please give the figures. The canner replied: “There were so 
many things entering the packing upon which as yet no figures could 
be had, but with the price already made on several items, a tentative 
advance of about 31 cents a dozen over 1916 prices was almost sure 
to obtain.” With this letter, the “Stop, Look and Listen” circular 
of the tomato section was enclosed. 


The broker duly acknowledged his letter, and wrote: “Your esti- 
mate and ours are practically alike.” I‘ pray you, do not forget that. 
In three days the broker wrote: “Sales are being closed every day at 
80 cents for 2's, and $1.00 for 3’s.”’ The next day he writes that he 
has several thousand cases to place at 85 cents and $1.10 for 2’s and 
3’s, respectively, and offers the gratuitous information, saying: ‘“These 
are excellent prices.” The canner reiterated what he had said before, 
told the broker he knew the real cost price of the tomatoes, and 
therefore did not want his orders. Again the broker: “I have orders 
in hand for No. 2 standard tomatoes at 87% cents and $1.15 for No. 
3’s; these prices will enable you to pay more for labor and other ma- 
terial which you are yet uncertain about.” Then he adds: “It is not 
at all impossible, for the market to ease -off and catch you with high- 
priced stock on hand. It seems the part of wisdom to sell 15 or 20 
per cent. of the amount you expect to pack, this appears to be a good 
business proposition.”’ 


Before I began quoting these extracts, I asked you whence comes 
your information now as to when and how to sell? I am inclined to 
think the question has been answered even to your own satisfaction. 
I know not how you view the expressions just read, or how far you 
endorse the ways and means used to make a purchase, or what 
credence you give to this broker’s stirring news, but I calmly say, it 
has all the earmarks of cunning and craft, that the effect is pernicious 
and disastrous and the methods employed reprehensible and abhorent. 
It is because of this careless, slipshod information, the Daily Market 
Report was instituted, and the sooner you rally to its support, the 
sooner these emanations, irresponsible and misleading as they are, will 
cease. 

The deception the Greeks practiced at the siege of Troy, gave rise 
to the expression: ‘“‘Beware the Greeks bringing gifts.” I leave it to 
you to make the application. beware the, statements from any source 
which cannot be proved. 

One other illustration and we will have done with this part of 
the suliect. The legislature of South Dakota is now ‘liscussing a 
bill, designed as a punishment for the misinformed practitioner. “he 
bill provider, if a surgeon diagnosis a yatient as suffering from appen- 
dicitis and makes an incision removing the appendix and it is found not 
to be diseased, proving the surgeons diagnosis was not correct, the 
victim, tor that’s the true name, is not compelled to pay the fee. Why 
not apply this to the broker for the losses you are made to suffer 
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on account of his ofttimes misstatement and misinformation? No, no, 
there is no quarrel with the ethical broker, but the one who does not 
observe the ethics of his profession should receive this warning: “Let 
not the shoemaker go beyond his last.” 


There are several canners who object to this Daily Market Report 
and they give various reasons. One objection is: “I inherited my 
cannery from my father, he always got along somehow without it, 
and I guess I can: I'm satisfied without it.” Well, I guess he is. 
But, don’t you think this canner is also likely to prefer the tallow 
candle to the electric light? The pony express to the telegraph and 
the telephone? The stage coach to the railroad? Wouldn’t he rather 
process his tomatoes over a wood fire than by super-heated steam? 
This man, who thinks and works in the past tense, most likely saves 
all the daily papers and reads them on Saturday nights. He is a type 
of many others who still cling to obsolete methods. That which every 
one else knows has to be told him. He never anticipates an invention, 
and is likely shocked when it comes. I’m not sure who makes his price 
on the tomatoes he sells, but I am almost sure it isn’t he that does. 

Another says: “Oh, yes, it’s a good thing, but I dislike to make 
my business or transactions known to anyone.” MHe’s wrong at the 
very beginning; not a living soul knows of the sales and prices he 
reports but the Secretary of the Association, and he only knows him 
by_a number, not by name. Why this canner will spend more time 
and money in the endeavor to discover in an illegitimate way what 
his competitor is doing, than his support of the daily sheet would cost 

im in a thousand years! This man is willing to absorb information, 
but will never impart any. He is always looking for protection, in 
fact, when things are wrong he cries for it. It is not protection he 
wants, but information. He must be informed first, musn’t he, as to 
what he wants protection against? Besides, which, this canner is not 
reading the signs of the times. Doesn’t he know the Daily Market 
Report of the Tomato Section is only the pioneer of that which must 
inevitably follow? That the National Canners’ Association will soon 
be called upon to publish daily the sales and prices of every line of 
foods sold in cans? What does he think of the Corn Report which, 
in the first twenty days of its publication, recorded sales of a million 
and a half cases, in which standard corn ranged in price from 87 4c. 
to $1.00 per dozen? 

Then comes the canner who says he would support the, report it 
the jobbers did not get the information. Gentlemen, this is rank 
heresy. It is none of your business how the jobber elects to conduct 
his business. The point under discussion is how you might improve 
your own. It is far better for you to give up fretting and worrying 
about the jobber’s business, when you are, unable to sleep o’nights 
because of the vexations and trials in your own. Let the ier get 
the first-hand, substantial information the Daily Market Report gives, 
rather than he shall be filled with the irritating chatter which arises 
from other sources impossible to trace. If the prices indicated on 
your daily sheet are too high for the jobber to pay, you may be sure 
he will not buy. But you can also be assured, they never will be as 
low as they would be if the publication of the prices were withheld. 

These petty, trifling objections must not receive, more attention 
than the questions at large, which is plainly put before you. If all 
other lines of manufacture are safeguarding their business, why should 
the tomato canner decline to safeguard his? The crux of this whole 
discussion is “where do I stand? What is my position?’ You surely 
must be, willing to employ a simple means to tell you. Why are you 
anxious that others should know full well their business or profession, 
and then give so little thought to your own? How far would you 
sail with a navigator who knew not his position? Who could not tell 
how far north or south he was of the equator; how far east or west 
of Greenwich? Why don’t you let the Daily Market Report be your 
chart and compass and sail your craft by it, over the course it lays 
down, free from the rocks and shoals on which your ancestors split? 

I am more thankful than I can make known that modern business 
methods will allow one to speak to an assembly of men on a matter 
of personal gain or profit, without having the general public and the 
daily press write him down as a pirate or buccaneer; that the word 
“profit” is altogether a decent wvord to be used in any discussion / 
among business men. Profit is the great motive power of production 
and enterprise of every kind. The goal of business effort and ambi- | 
tion. 


COL. JOHN A. HICKS, 
of the D. Landreth Seed Co., 
Bristol, Penna, 
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TO SHOW OUR ABILITY TO 


INCREASE YOUR SALES 


we quote the following: 


“The enclosed statement shows that we 
sold in 1915, through our previous represetatives, 
$23,694.26, while during 1916, from March to 
December, (as you did not get our account 
until March) 


YOUR SALES WERE $65,141.21 


This is an INCREASE of over 175%, 
or almost THREE TIMES OUR FORMER 
VOLUME, in three-fourths the time. With this 
record before us, you will appreciate our reason 
for wishing to congratulate you on the results 
shown.” 


You Need This High-Class Representation 


SALINGER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Canners embark in business with the avowed purpose of making 
money. It is so decidely human, that the law sanctions the aim and 
religion approves, provided dishonest or fraudulent means are not 
employed. There is abundant evidence of the general desire of all 
canners to make money. They constantly and steadily pursue _ it, 
though the records disclose a legion who never overtake it. The 
lamentations of those who regularly check up profitless seasons are 
more ludicrous than amusing. If you will sell your tomatoes at cost, 
without the addition of a profit, it never can be had either by entreaty, 
threat, or in answer to prayer. 

The well-known writer from whose book I quoted a sentence at 
the beginning of these remarks, pointedly says: “When a man is 
detected selling goods below cost, his conduct should be promptly 
investigated as if he were detected secreting goods to defraud his 
creditors.” Strong language, but truthful. Most failures are caused 
by a lack of positive information, or a dependence upon that kind of 
information without the foundation of truth, and for every such failure 
the general public suffers. 


Therefore, I urge wide-open publicity in all your dealings. The 
better known the prices are at which your tomatoes can be purchased, 
the stronger the tendency toward market stability. The knowledge 
one receives at which you are making actual sales will more surely 
keep prices at a normal level. This you can readily and easily 
accomplish without any violation of law. 

Do you ask for proof? The Royal Exchange of London was 
established in 1550, each day its transactions were known all over the 
continent of Europe. The prices at which coal, wool, cotton, grain, and 
every other commodity were obtained, and the quantity of each as 
sold is known every hour of the day. In the county of Warren, Iowa, 
there is an exchange at which, after nine o’clock in the morning 
there is to be had the price of live stock and grain as they sold the 
day before, and this information is given merely on a _ telephone 
request. 

When David Livinstone, the great African missionary and explorer 
was asked where he should next be sent, he answered by saying: 
“Anywhere, if it is forward.” 


When Napoleon, with his engineer, stood before the dreaded pass 
of St. Bernard, over which no wheel had ever rolled or the foot of 
horse had ever trod, and was told the pass was impossible: “March 
on,” he said, “There shall be no Alps.” In four days he was marching 
on the plains of Italy. 

A commanding officer wig-wagged his general: “My left flank is 
broken, my right flank is crumbling, shall I attack by the center?” 
“Forward,” he commanded, and the battle of the Marne was won. 

Onward with the Daily Market Report; forward the information 
it will spread; success to the work so begun. ‘Wise men 
ne’er sit, and wail their loss, but cheerfully seek how to redress their 
wrongs. 

Hail, Daily Market Report, esto perpetuae! 

There follows this discussion. 


Mr. Hoffecker. In a discussion with a very prominent broker, a 
large handler of canned foods, especially tomatoes, in the east, he made 
this objection to the daily report, that the lowest price named was 
always the price the jobbers claimed should be the market price for 
that day. kor instance: if sales ranged from 87% to 95 cents, the 
low price fixed the market. I said to him in spite of that that I was 
somewhat in the positon of the dutchman often quoted when he said: 
“You pays your money and you takes your choice.”” We know as 
canners, that different tomatoes bring different prices, and it is for me 
to sell at which of those prices, when more than one is given in the 
daily report, I shall tell. The canner puts his goods in the class where 
ithey belong. 

Mr. Shook: That very point is brought out as a criticism on our 
daily market report that the buyers would generally adjudge the 
market to be the lowest price. But you don’t judge the rooms in this 
hotel by the $1.50 room. You don’t judge the price of lead pencils. by 
the one cent pencil that you buy. You don’t employ all your men 
at the price of the lowest man in your establishment. 

At first I was inclined to think that we ought not have the daily 
market report on a declining market, but I have received light on that 
propositon because I can see that that knowledge is equally important 
and that it enables me better to handle my product. 


1917 COST OF CANNING TOMATOES 


A PARTICULARLY WELL ITEMIZED STATEMENT 
BY CHAS. G. SUMMERS, Jr. 
CLEVELAND, FEBY. 6th, 1917 


Cc. SUMMERS 
President Canned Goods Exchange 


I must ask you to consider what I am about to say as said on 
my own responsibility. When I was asked to make this talk I made 
some inquiry as to what lines I should follow. The difference in opinions 
as to what I should say and what I should avoid saying has been 
greater than I anticipated. None of the officers of this Association know 
what I am about to say and certainly I cannot ask them to assume 
responsibility under such conditons. 

In my opinion, the matter of correct cost accounting is the most 
important matter that any manufacturer, large or small, has to con- 
sider. I recognize the fact that it entails some work but I know 
positively that the result of all the other work in all departments of 
the canning business so far as profits are concerned is founded upon 
the cornerstone of correct cost accounting. 

It should be unnecessary to say that cost accounting is a necessary 
part of any manufacturing business, yet we canners cannot fail but 
be convinced when we learn the prices at which sales of canned foods 
have been made by other canners, that either the other fellow has no 
cost account system or else he is not figuring correctly as we _ can 
hardly believe that any canner would purposely sell goods, particularly 
futures or goods not yet produced, at prices lower than cost. Cost 


accounting is not a “High-Brow” proposition, it is more in the nature 
of insurance; insuring first the preservation of the capital we have 
invested in our business, and after that a reasonable return in the 
way of profits for our work and our investment anq@ our risk. None 
of us but recognize the need of insurance aginst fire which may happen, 
and against death which will certainly happen. We face certain busi- 
ness death through failure, if we do not figure cost. The history of 
business concerns of this country show that about 95 per cent. of all 
concerns in business fail and as far as this applies to manufacturers 
I feel safe in saying that probably three-fourths of the manufacturing 
failures result from not knowing cost. 

The Federal Trade Commission have published a very interesting 
pamphlet, “Fundamentals of a Cost System for Manufacturers,” which, 
1 am sure, each of us could read with profit. This Trade, Commission 
says: “We have found that an amazing number of manufacturers, 
particularly the smaller ones, have no satisfactory system for deter- 
mining their costs. The margin of profit in most lines is narrower than 
ever before; a large number of manufacturers are not making the 
money they should, and a great number of them are actually losing 
money.” I sugest that some members of this Federal Trade Commis- 
sion must have been canners, as the above certainly fits our business. 
This same Trade Commission also says: “The purpose of conducting 
a business is to make money and the only way to make money is to 
sell something for more than it cocts.”” Again they are right, but 
when they speak of making money they are talking of a very small 
proportion of those in the canning business. If that one sentence “the 
only way to make money is to sell something for more than it costs” 
could be made a very part of the being of every canner, then every 
one of us would have cost account systems and also money invested 
or in the bank, and the luxuries and pleasures that we all desire 
but that we can afford only if we have the money. 

After all that has been said and written and published as _ to 
Cost Accounting, | think we can assume there will be more attention 
given to it in the future. 


I have frequently heard the question asked: “How are we to figure 
cost.” To this I would say that whilst probabiy no two manufac- 
turers use exactly the same system, yet there is no reason why every 
method, if correctly founded, should not be a true and satisfactory 
one. There would be greater advantage in the use of a similar cost 
accounting system by all canners as we could then better help each 
other by comparing notes and suggesting! changes where any cost was 
found to be excessive. 

I refer again to the Federal Trade Commission who defines cost 
as “the amount or equivalent paid or given for anything, outlay of 
every kind, money, material, time and labor, the loss that exists in 
every manufacturing business and expense of all kinds.”” The problem 
is to ascertain the correct amount of each of these items and to do 
this in the simplest and most practical way. 

I suggest we consider this matter from the standpoint of “futures,” 
and endeavor to figure what items should be included and what each 
of those items would amount to for some one article. As_ those 
present are interested in tomatoes, let us review No, 3 standard toma- 
toes this year. If you have Special Bulletin No. 1 of the Cost Account- 
ing Committee of the National Canners’ Association, will you open that 
pamphlet on page 5 and we will take up the various cost items in 
the order there presented 
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WILLIAM CAMERON, 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, 
_ Can Making Machinery and Equipment. 


dozen cans, 


First we have the GREEN PRODUCT. In this case I hope the 
tomatoes are ripe. 


We have struck a snag right here as who can say what our 
tomatoes will cost this season. I am informed that some canners have 
already contracted for tomato acreage at $12 per ton. Provided you 
can secure an average yield for the entire season of 450 No. 3 cans 
per ton of tomatoes, your GREEN PRODUCT will cost 32 cents per 

Please do not understand that I am fixing a price of $12 
per ton for the grower for tomatoes. Understand rather that I am 
endeavoring to impress upon you what your tomatoes will cost if 
you pay $15 per ton. $12 per ton equals 20 cents per %-basket (60 
baskets per ton) or 36 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. For each $1 
per ton, more or less, that you pay for tomatoes you must add or sub- 
tract .0267 cents per dozen cans. Last year, most of us figured in 
advance on a price of $10 per ton, then during the season we paid any 
old price, but always higher and higher, $30 to $35 per ton being paid 
for a great many tomatoes and it was reported that some were sold 
at $1 per basket which is at the rate of $60 per ton. That experience 
of last year should prevent our taking any chances of figuring this item 
of cost too low. Undoubtedly, all of us at times secure a better yield 
than 450 cans per ton, but do not forget the times when we get less. 
It is of the utmost importance that each of us keep a daily record 
of the quantity of tomatoes received and worked, and the number of 
cans filled, and so be in position when our yield of cans per ton of 
tomatoes is too low to investigate, learn where the loss or waste has 
occurred, and prevent, if possible, it occurring again. 

The second item of SUGAR and SALT would probably not be 
considered by the average canner of standard tomatoes, as sugar would 


not -y used and salt would be included with general supplies, if used 
at all. 


When we come to the third item, LABOR, we have struck another 
snag, even a more serious one and one harder to solve than the possible 
cost of our tomatoes. 


In the Maryland territory, at least, the great increase in the 
capacity of many of the older established industries and the vast new 
enterprises, one alone spending $50,000,000 in adding to an already 
#reat establishment, and other industries representing investments of 
about $75,000,000 having been established has created such a demand 
tor labor that wages have jumped by leaps and bounds, common labor 
how commanding 25, 30, and in some instances 40 cents per hour for 
men, and higher wages than ever before known for women. This forces 
upon the canner the payment of higher wages also, and makes more 
hazardous the already serious proposition of our having sufficient labor 
to run our factories and handle promptly the produce delivered on our 
growing contracts. When produce is delivered we must receive it and 
ihen we either get it into cans or it spoils and we lose its value. 

_  _We need a factory manager, a clerk, a processor, a fireman who 
is frequently also our engineer, a machine man and a helper; the 
usual factory day labor, peelers, a labeling and shipping gang and 
probably others. Suppose we figure on a factory of moderate size; say 
we should pack 40,000 dozens of No. 3 cans of tomatoes in the season, 
which we will say is 8 weeks. The manager will have been con- 
tracting for tomatoes early, then getting the factory in condition, 
doing the thousand and one jobs that are necessary ; taking in supplies 
and have been obliged to work probably 15 to 30 weeks—is $500.— 
too much to allow for a competent man? Don’t fool yourself by saying 
you are your own manager and consequently do not have to make 
that charge. If you are competent you are worth more than any man 
you can employ as you will take a greater intertst and probably work 
harder and longer than anyone would work for you for a_ salary. 
tk YOU DO NOT CONSIDER YOUR MANAGEMENT IS WORTH 
ANYTHING, THEN DO NOT MAKE THIS CHARGE. Your cderk 
will undoubtedly cost you $100 for the season; your processor not 
less than $150; your fireman not less than $100; your machine man 
whatever you have to pay him, as competent machine men are scarce. 
If you get a good one for $150 for the season you are fortunate—one 
you employ for less wilh probably not be expert and will spoil enough 
zoods to make up many times for any saving in salary. His helper 
must also be a good man and can hardly be secured for less than 
$100. Add to this the board of these six men for eight weeks, at, say, 
$5 per week per man, a very low price with food costs where they are 
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today, $240. The expense for these season men amounts to $1,340, or 
-0335 per dozen cans, 


Now your factory day labor. If we secure this class of men at 
$2.25 per day this year, we will be fortunate; it is more than likely 
we will be obliged to pay $2.50 per day, possibly even more. And a 
factory of this size will probably require not less than 20 men to do 
the work that must be done. 20 men at $2.25 per day will cost $45 
per day. If we run 2,000 dozen cans per day this labor will cost 
-0225 per dozen cans. 


Now the peeling. We paid 5 cents per bucket last year and we 
will be fortunate if we do not have to pay more this year. Provided 
each bucket fills 14 No. 3 cans, peeling at 5 cents per bucket will 
cost .0429 per dozen cans. To prevent increasing this cost we must 
make sure we do NOT pay more than 5 cents per bucket, and also 
that we average 14 No. 3 cans from every bucket peeled all season. 
Many times we get 12 cans per bucket or less. 


Now the loading and unloading, labeling and nailing. Various 
canners figure this in different ways. I believe you will agree with 
‘me when I estimate this will cost not less than 1% cents, and proba- 
bly 2 cents per dozen cans, so call this 2 cents. 


For the various incidental extra labor, (we always have it,) and 
for the unavoidable additional cost of some of the labor I have figured, 
I believe it is absolutely necessary to add .015 per dozen cans to 
prevent our fooling ourselves. 


Add these different items of labor cost and we have a total of 
.1339 per dozen cans. he canner who is able to hold labor cost to 
this figure will be a mighty good manager and can consider himself 
lucky. Certainly, make sure that you allow for the labor of any of 
‘your family who may work in the factory, they are entitled to wages 
fully equal to that paid the labor you employ to do similar work. 


CANS are next. No. 3 sanitary cans will cost $32.68 per 1,000 
this year, a per dozen cost of .3922. Some of these cans will be 
damaged in transit or whilst being unloaded or stored; some will be 
used and spoiled when you are setting or adjusting your double seam- 
ers; some will be used for drinking cups or cooking utensils. By 
careful management you may keep this loss down to % of 1 per cent, 
or 1 can in 200, which means an additional cost of .002 per dozen. 
Your freight on cans and cases must be included. A freight rate of 
14 cents per 100 pounds is about the average rate in the tomato section 
of Maryland. Take 18 pounds as the average weight of a case of 
24 cans and this cost is .0126 per dozen. The total of these can costs 
is .4067 per dozen. Some canners who are obliged to haul their cans 
from cars to factory will be obliged to add the cost of teams doing 
this hauling. Actually this cost of .4067 is most conservative. 


We are told the present price of No. 3 CASES is 14 cents each, 
and at the same time are notified that an advance in price is not only 
possible but very probable. At 14 cents each the per dozen cost is 
7 cents. Every one of us know that some cases are damaged, broken, 
soiled or stolen during the season. For such waste we must add \% of 
1 per cent. or .00035 per dozen cans. We should consider the cost of 
nails to close these cases. At today’s price of $3.50 per keg for 5- 
penny coated nails they will cost about 1-6 of a cent or .0017 per 
ease. Our total cost for cases is .07205 per dozen cans, 


Labels are higher this year than for a long time. We must pay 
from $1.75 to $1.80 per 1,000 for labels for No. 3 cans. We know 
that many labels are wasted and should figure that it takes 25 labels 
to a case to be safe. Thus, our labels cost .0225 per dozen cans. 


We face a most unusual candition when we consder FUEL 
4COAL), as prices are the highest ever known. At present coal is 
worth over 3 times last year’s price at the mines and freights are no 
fess than last year. Allow 120 tons at, say, $7 per ton, $840.; add 
unloading cost and you have practically .025 per dozen cans. I know 
of one canner who states his coal cost last year was 4 cents per 
dozen cans packed. 


THOMAS G. CRANWELL, 
President Continental Can Co. 
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CHARLES G. GUELF, 
Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., 
Cambridge, N. Y, 


For REPAIRS and MAINTENANCE my own _ experience has 
shown that I must allow 1 cent per dozen cans packed to cover. We 
can take that as a figure, but I warn you this allows no margin for 
lack of care or carelessness. You must keep your machinery clean 
and thoroughly well oiled at all times, and when the packing season 
ends should put every machine in the best possible condition to remain 
idle until next packing season starts. Machinery will rust out quicker 
than it will wear out; repair parts cost more now than formrely. 

DEPRECIATION is the next item. To arrive at this cost we must 
estimate the cost of your plant, machinery, buildings, switch, etc. My 
ideas as to the total value of what is required for a factory of mod- 
erate size, built and equipped economically, without any expensive Ma- 
chinery, so as to compare with general conditions, is as follows: 

A suitable boiler will cost $1,000 or more, set up. I allow but one 
boiler, where every plant should have two to provide against break- 
downs. Your scalder, peeling tables, fillers, exhauster, engines, pro- 
cess kettles, with cages and crane, will certainly cost $3,000; your 
shafting, pulleys, belting, lighting fixtures, buckets, trucks, various 
tools and the fixtures and fittings, including piping every canner must 
have, will add at least $1,000 (probably considerably more). This 
totals $5,000, and on all of this not less than 12% per cent. per year 
should be allowed for depreciation, or a total of $625. 

If you fail to allow this depreciation you fool yourself; certainly 
you know that machinery wears out. and in addition many machines 
become cbsolete before you have had them very long. How many 
years did your last high-speed solder capper run? How many seasons 
will your fillers last before you must buy new ones? If they lasted 
four years, then your depreciation was 25 per cent. per year. If there is 
any error here, it is that I have aklowed too little for depreciation. 

You may be able to provide suitable buildings for your plant for 
$3,000, but this will require economy and cheap material and _ labor. 
You will be obliged to allow for depreciation again, say at the rate of 
6 per cent., or $180 per year. 

The total of these depreciation items is $805. 
pack this amounts to .0201 per dozen cans. 


Now we come to TAXES and INSURANCE. You certainly cannot 
dodge taxes, and I believe you will agree with me that an allowance 
of $120 per year for this item is little enough, probably less, than you 
will have to pay. That amounts to .003c per dozen cans. As for IN- 
SURANCE, we have previously figured your plant as costing $5,000 
for machinery and $3,000 for buildings, a total of $8,000. Ata $2 rate 
insurance wovld cost $160. On your stock you will, or should, carry 
nbout $25,000 insurance for, say, three months. Short rate on a $2 
base for three months is 30 per cent., or 60c per $100. This amounts 
to $150. The total for fire insurance is $310, which amounts to .00775 
dozen cans. Your boiler insurance, which you certainly should carry, 
will cost about $25 per.year. You are obliged to carry workmen's 
compensation insurance in most states—certainly you must do so in 
Maryland—and this will cost about $60 per year. Call the two items 
of boiler and workmen’s compensation insurance $85 a year and you 
have .0021c per dozen cans as the per doz. cost. Your total for taxes 
wel is thus per dozen cans. 

INTEREST comes next. You have $5,090 in plant, $3,000 in build- 
ings and $1,590 in switch, a total of 0, and you should have 
$5,000 permanent capital. Interest at 6 per cent. on $14,500 for 1 
wear is $870. You may say-this is your own, and you do not have to 
charge interest on it. Bear in mind that you could loan it if you did 
not have it invested in the canning business, and certainly you would 
expect the other fellow to pay you interest on it. To finance your 


On a 40,000 dozen 
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pack, which means providing cans and all other supplies in advance, 
paying for your labor, etc., during the season, and being able to pay 
your growers something on account before your returns from your 
sales come in, you will probably have to borrow $20,000 for, say, three 
months. At a six per cent. per annum rate interest for three months 
is 1% per cent., or $300. Your total interest cost is $1,170, or .02925 
per dozen cans. Costs being higher, more capital is required than in 
the past. 

Royalty on leased MACHINES will probably apply only on your 
double seamers. You probably have two double seamers, for which yOu 
pay $50 per year each, and also pay $3.50 per year each to cover 
insurance cost. You have to pay freight to and from your factory on 
these double seamers, and that I estimate at $13 per year. Your total 
cost for this item is $120, or .003 per dozen cans. 

SPOILAGE varies greatly. Some canners have very little, some 
have a good deal; everyone of us has some spoiiage. In this item we 
might also include RUSTING, another thing that we all have at times. 
For both spoilage and rusties I suggest an allowance of .0075 dozen 
is little enough. 

MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY EXPENSE covers a multitude of 
items. We must have aprons, brooms, brushes, disinfectants, gloves, 
baskets or crates, hose, lacquer (for rusty cans), paste, shovels, soap, 
toilet supplies, water (for which we may pay a rental). Then we have 
the cost of securing our labor, its transportation, the fuel they burn 
and the bedding we have to supply. With the knowledge of the past 
season of the extreme cost of securing labor and also knowing that 
we are obliged to have all the supplies I have mentioned, I am sure 
an allowance of 2c. per dozen cans is not too great to cover this cost. 


SELLING EXPENSE, which I take to include brokerage and com: 
mission, cash discount, samples, expressage or Parcel Post on same 
and bad debts. Many of our canners pay 5 per cent commission, 
4vhich covers cost of selling, and also guaranteeing the seller against 
bad debts. We all allow 1% per cent cash discount. The total of 
these two items is 61% per cent, and this on, say, a cost of $1.30 per 
dozen cans, amounts to .0845 per dozen. The cost of samples, ex- 
pressage and parcel post varies considerably, probably an allowance 
of .0025c. per duzen will be considered enough. These items total 
.087 per dozen. 

GENERAL EXPENSE would cover those items we have _ over- 
looked in our other calculations, and also office expense, telephones, 
telegrams, teams (for hauling, and also for the necessary driving to 
see our growers and for other purposes), stationery, stamps, etc. For 
all these itms I think an allowance of $400 would be the very lowest 
a ganner with any hauling at all to do could consider, and this amounts 
to le. per dozen. 4f you have no hauling at all to do, and have no 
other expenses not otherwise covered in this list, you might be able 
to cut 4c, possibly %c, per dozen off of this. 

I suggest one additional item in our Cost Account, CONTINGEN- 
‘CIES. 1 realize you never pack contingencies, yet we pay for them 
right along. The day your factory runs at only half capacity, with 
labor costing practically the same as for a full day, is something that 
happens to all of us. The rejection and the forced allowance to move 
the goods, possibly with the addition of storage or demurrage charges, 
is another; the time you have a glut and part of your produce rots 
before you can work it is still another. The list of what could and 
does happen is almost endless, so I will only say I consider it abso- 
lvtely necessary to make an allowance under this heading. What this 
allowance should be is hard to say, so I suggest 2c. per dozen. If you 
ean avoid all of these losses and expenses you can omit this item. 

All I ask is that you carefully go over your cost, making sure 
vou omit not 1. single item. and when you have found your cost then 
make your selling price, deciding for yourself what that price should 
be. 


CHARLES A. SUYDAM, 


Western Representative for 
The Continental Can Co. 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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The California Market 


Some fruits in bloom—Recent rains put asparagus beds in fine condition—Buyers took all 
future asparagus with a rush—Artichokes here become popular—Pineapples seem to 


be sold up as futures. 


San Francisco, March 2nd., 1917. 

Good Rain Recently.—The drought of six week’s dura- 
tion, which promised to curtail crops of all kinds in California, 
has been broken by a heavy rainfall which visited every sec- 
tion of the State. While the rainfall for the season is still 
below the average in a number of places a normal precipita- 
tion for the rest of the season will insure record crops of 
grain and vegetables. The recent storm was worth millions 
of dollars to agricultural interests in California and came just 
in time to prevent serious loss. Some deciduous fruits are now 
in bloom but as the rain was a warm one it is not believed 
that any damage has been done to blossoms. Heavy snows 


have fallen in the mountains and ample water is assured 
for irrigation purposes. 


Asparagus Held Up.—The warm rain came at a very 
opportune time for asparagus growers and fields are now in the 
pink of condition. The long cold spell threatened to delay the 
opening of the cutting season but now that this has been 
broken it is believed that packing will be started at about the 
usual time. The early sales of canned asparagus have been 
phenomenal and practically all of the expected crop has al- 
ready been sold. Libby, McNeil & Libby announced prices on 
January 20th, and within a few days had sold all they expected 
to pack. About two weeks later the California Fruit Canners 
Association announced opening prices and had almost enough 
subject-to-approval orders on hand to cover the pack. Buyers 
were quick to approve the opening prices, with the result that 
within a few days prices were withdrawn on all sizes and 
grades with the exception of No. 21, Mammoth White Peeled, 
No. 214 Mammoth Green Peeled. No. 214 Small White, No. 2% 
Small Green and No. 1 Small White and Green. It announces 
that its unsold surplus on these items is very limited and that 
prices on them will probably be withdrawn any day. Every 
effort will be made to put up a large pack, but it is considered 
doubtful if last year’s record can be reached. New markets 
are being developed each year for California asparagus and 
steps are being taken to increase the acreage devoted to this 
vegetable, but it will be two or three years before the pack 
can, be increased to any appreciable extent. But a few years 
ago it was found impossible to market a yearly pack of from 
300,000 to 400,000 cases, and large quantities were carried 
over, but now a pack of 900,000 cases is sold before a spear 
has been plased in a can, and at higher prices. 

Artichokes.—The California Fruit Canners’ Association, 
which placed canned artichokes on its list for the first time 
a year ago, has met with splendid success in the introduc- 
tion of this nutritious California vegetble and is preparing to 
put up an increased pack this year. Opening prices have just 
been announced as follows: 

No. 2% can, 1 artichoke to the can, Mammoth size, $1.60 
per dozen; No. 214 can, 2 artichokes to the can, Extra Large, 
$1.75 per dozen; No. 3 can, 4 artichokes to the can, Large, 
$1.75 per dozen; No. 3 can, 6 artichokes to the can, Medium, 
$1.75 per dozen; No. 10 can, 4 artichokes to the can, Mam- 


moth, $4.75 per dozen; No. 10 can, 6 artichokes to the can, 
Extra Large, $4.50 per dozen; No. 10 can, 8 or 9 artichokes to 
the can, Large, $4.40 per dozen; No. 10 can, 12 artichokes to 
the can, Medium, $4.25 per dozen. 

Artichokes will be available during March and April and 
shipments can be made in the first cars going after that time. 
So popular has this vegetable become, that during the past 
three years the acreage within fifty miles of San Francisco 
has been increased to more than 5,000 acres, and is steadily 


Reported by Telegraph 


being added to. Large quantities are being shipped east in 
the fresh state, but the canned article is considered superior 
as it is packed immediately after cutting. The fresh arti- 
chokes are sold in the eastern markets at about $1 a dozen, 
so that it can be seen that the canned article is cheaper. The 
No. 3 can, with from 4 to 6 artichokes to the can, is proving 
to be the most popular size for the retail trade. 


Pimientos.—Ownig to the fact that shipping conditions 
are so demoralized, but few red pimientos will be imported 
from Spain this season and prices are expected to be very 
high. In normal years, about 100,000 cases are imported 
annually, but this year shipments will probably be much less 
and the California pack will be called upon more than ever 


before. There are only about three packers of importance who 
have quoted prices on California Pimientos this season, and 
two of these have withdrawn quotations. Since the first of 
the year more business has been booked on this article than 
during the whole of 1916, and the expected pack of 1917 will 
oe be sold. The prices ruling at the present time are as 
ollows: 


Small, 100 cans to the case, $7.50 per case; Large, 50 
cans to the case, $6.50 per case; No. 10, 6 cans to the case, 
$9.00 per dozen. 


Pineapples.—Packers of Hawaiian pineapple declare that 
the subject-to-approval-of-price business already sent in ex- 
ceeds the estimated pack on some grades and the new pack is 
expected to be sold shortly after opening prices are announced. 
Some packers state that they have difficulty in taking care of 
business under their own brands and are not looking for orders 


to be packed under buyer’s labels. While they do not wish to 
discriminate against the latter they call attention to the fact 
that buyers of their brands can secure these goods only from 
them and they are therefore under an obligation to care for 
business of this kind. 


Fine Fruits. —While Northern and Central California 
have long been recognized as a center for fine deciduous fruits, 
it is not generally realized that they are also unsurpassing the 
honors of the State for fine citrus fruits. Tulare County, 
which produces so much of the fancy peach pack, now has 
the largest acreage devoted to oranges of any county in the 
State, and at the seventh annual National Orange Show held 
late in February at San Bernardino, carried off first honors for 
the finest feature exhibit for the second year in succession. 
The earliest and finest oranges come from the territory tribu- 
tary to San Francisco, although Southern California still 
makes the heaviest shipments. 

Coast News Notes.—The Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
has rendered its annual report, showing that the pack of the 
past year was 789,698 cases. The report indicated that it 
entered upon the year with a stock) of 461,792 cases on hand, 
and closed it with 89,214 cases in warehouses, practically all 
covered by orders. During the year the company sold the 
subsidary Koolau Fruit Company for $660,000. 


Henry Jacobs, vice-president of the California Canneries 
Company, and brother of Isidor Jacobs, president of the Com- 
pany, died at his home in San Francisco on February 17th, 
following an illness of several weeks. He had been engaged 
in the fruit business with his brother since 1884 and has 
always kept in close touch with orchardists throughout the 
State. He was fifty-two years of age at the fime of his death 
and is survived by a widow. 


Alfred Gabeielsen, manager of the Norcanners, Ltd., a 
coalition of one hundred and two canneries in Norway, which 
is developing an import and export trade with America in all 
lines, is in San Francisco from Stavanger, Norway, to open an 
office. 


J. A. Ezra, vice-president of the Morse Company, one of 
the largest import firms of American goods in China, was a 
visitor in San Francisco recently from China. He states that 
his firm is being flooded with orders for American goods. 

Getz Bros. & Co., wholesale grocers of San Francisco, and 
large handlers of canned foods, plan to increase their capital 
stock from $250,000 to $350,000. 

“BERKELEY.” 
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all matters pertaining to their business. 
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anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at the Postof fice, Baltimore, Md.,as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1917 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


There is a lot of good “meat” in this week’s issue, with 
the addresses of Messrs. Torsch, Orem and Summers, and 
if you digest each one of these, as you should, you will find 
all you want for one week’s study. 

President Henry Burden wrote us under date of Feb’y 
26th, as follows: 


“Permit me to congratulate you on the origin- 
ality of your idea of giving us the Convention hist- 
ory in serial form. I think that you are correct in 
your view that the matter will be much better ab- 
sorbed when administered in small doses.” 


The degree of “Doctor” should be bestowed upon Mr. 
F. A. Torsch for his learned diagnosis of the business and 
of the National Canners’ Association’s possibilities. 


And as for the proper degree of thanks that should be 
bestowed upon Messrs. Torsch, Silver et al. for their ser- 
vice and for the saving in money they have affected for all 
such canners through the educational campaign upon the cost 
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of packing, it is difficult to name. The industry owes them 
an immense debt. 


There were hundreds of tomato packers blinded by the 
$1 per dozen offered for standard No. 3 tomatoes as fu- 
tures; such a price had never before been heard of; and 
merely by comparison these unthinking canners would 
have rushed into contracts at that price, had not the cost 
figures and work of this Tomato Section made them hesitate, 
look and listen. And when the future price went to $1.10, 
to $1.20 and then to $1.30—well, there was no holding the 
tomato canners. Regardless of all showings, all figures, and 
all warnings against unseen expenses, all tomato canners 
felt—in fact they “knew’—there was good money in them 
at these prices. 


Futures are pretty well sold up to the limit at this 
time, and at a pretty good average price ; but those who have 
not sold will do well to stop and consider before accepting 
even $1.30 for future standard No. 3 tomatoes. Mr. Chas. 
G. Summers, Jr., shows in his splendid detailed figures that 
standard No. 3 tomatoes, at $12.00 per ton for the raw 
stock, will cost about $1.20 to pack; and if you will take 
this same basis of figuring, but with tomatoes at $15 per 
ton, the present price, the cost will reach $1.28 per dozen., 
without any profit. This is the one thing to be remembered 
about these cost figures—they never include any profit. A 
canner is certainly well entitled to 10 per cent. on his in- 
vestment, and if this be added to Mr. Summer’s cost of 
packing tomatoes, the price will have to be above $1.40 per 
dozen. This cost is more likely than not. 


The Iowa corn packers were elated at the price of 90 
cents on future standard corn, and they sold their expected 
outputs like hot cakes from the moment the market opened, 
on January 2nd. The fact that the jobbers rushed in and 
bought them off their feet meant nothing to these eager 
sellers. And now that the future corn market has gone up 
well above the dollar mark with the jobbers still eager buy- 
ers, one has a right to suppose that there were a good many 
sellers who “just knew” there was a big profit in corn at that 
price. Why? For the same reason as with tomato canners: 
because it is so much higher than the future prices of pre- 
vious years—certainly a very poor basis for cost accounting 
upon which all selling should rest. 


We dare any canner to read fully Hugh S. Orem’s ex- 
planation of the Daily Tomato Market Report, and his 
address applies equally well to every article, and then say 
he (the canner) is not in favor of such reports. This may 
come with particular interest to the pea packers who have 
steadily refused to support a Daily Market Reporting plan. 


Next week we will give you the addresses of W. J. 
Sears, H. P. Strasbaugh and several others, so that you 
can absorb the good from each one of them, and we prom- 
ise you that they are bristling with interest and information. 
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Last year we knew all about The 
Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


This year you know all about The 
Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 


Gasket. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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A good many canners are becoming uneasy over the 
reported scarcity of cans. There is no need to worry if you 
have placed your orders for cans or have a contract with 
any company for your can requirements. All these com- 
panies have taken steps to protect their contracts by buying 
a sufficient supply of tin plate; but they are unable to se- 
cure further allotments of tin plate, and will not be able to 
do so until after July 1st. On that date new tin plate 
prices will be named and these promise to show a consider- 
able advance over the $7-price of January ist, but just 
how much the canmaker cannot guess. And until they 
can have a more definite idea of this cost they will not con- 
tract for more cans. But the cans bought will be delivered. 

However, here is another consideration. We would 
advise canners to take in their cans as rapidly as possible, 
or they may be caught by freight embargoes. This danger 


is more real than imaginary and all canners will do well to. 


strain every point to avoid it by having the cans shipped 
early, now, and during the next month or two. For in- 
stance: there has been an embargo on all freight, other 
than foods, on the Pennsylvania lines since the first of this 
week, and this will not be lifted until after Monday, the 
5th. If such an embargo occurred just before packing time, 
and you were waiting for your cans, it would be serious. 
So order your cans in now, and so be protected against this 
hold-up. 


$1,500,000 CROP FOR PEA GROWERS. 


More than $1,500,000 will be the returns from peas 
raised during 1917 by farmers of Spokane and Whitman coun- 
ties, Washington, according to F. A. Litts, of Spokane. 

The pea-growing industry, which was begun in this county 
near Fairfeld about 10 years ago, has grown rapidly during the 
last two or three years. The 1917 acreage will, it is estimated, 
be 25 per cent higher than that of 1916. 


It is estimated that the area in garden peas, grown for 
seed under contract to Eastern and Spokane seed companies, 
will be 10,000 acres in Spokane county and about 2,500 acres 
in Whitman. The acreage in field peas is less readily esti- 
mated, as the field pea is in many cases planted as summer fal- 
low and is used as feed by the grower. 


Peas to Feed Soldiers. 


A new demand for field peas has come as a result of the 
European war. Contract for 60 carloads was placed by the 


British and French Governments with the Williamson Mercan- 
tile Company, of Moscow, Idaho, which was able to buy but 40 
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carloads. Seven carloads were shipped by the Inland Seed 
Company, of Spokane, to a Chicago firm, which is believed to 
have sold them to the Entente Allies for the soldiers in the 
field. 

Contracts for the garden peas for seed for 1917 are 
around four cents a pound, which is about the price named in 
contracts for the 1916 growing season. In some cases, how- 
ever, as high as five cents a pound was paid last year, and the 
high price, with the greater demand, will be responsible for 
the big acreage this year. 


Big Acreage Contracted. 


It is estimated that the garden peas will produce about 
1500 pounds to the acre. The two largest buyers are Jerome 
B. Rice and Henry & Son, eastern seed companies, each of 
which has contracts for about 4,000 acres. The Inland Seed 
company of Spokane has contracted about 1,000 acres. The 
Ferry Seed Company has entered the Spokane county field as 
a big contractor this year. It has contracted about 1,250 acres 
in the vicinity of Waverly and is still seeking acreage. It has 
for some years bought peas in the Gallatin Valley in Montana. 

The growing of peas as a means of restocking impover- 
ished soil with nitrogen has been recommended by scientific 
farmers for years. Without regard to the value of the pea as 
a crop it has been urged that they enrich the soil for other 
crops to a greater extent than is done by allowing it to lie idle 
in fallow. 

Crop Enriches Soil. 


The extent of the enrichment of the soil is illustrated 
by the following story by Mr. Litts: ‘‘About six years ago I 
went to a rancher near Fairfield to get him to put 50 acres 
in, peas. He had been growing wheat on the tract for several 
years, and his yield that year had been about 13 bushels to 
the acre. I told him that the peas would do as much for his 
land as lying in summer fallow and offered to furnish him with 
seed and take his crop. If he did not make as much from the 
peas as he did from his wheat that year I agreed that we would 
make no charge for the seed. 

“He took up the proposal, and the third year we paid him 
$2,600 for his crop of peas from the 50 acres. The following 
year he planted wheat there again and got 55 bushels to the 
acre, as he did from his wheat that year I had put the ground 
into peas.”’ 

Although the danger from weevil in the Inland Empire is 
not negligible, it is less than in Wisconsin or Michigan, as the 
crop is not affected by frost and the colder weather permits 
the peas to form before the weevil affects them. 


Know How to Can—Dr. Alsberg told you that the day 
of guess work had passed, and that now the canner must work 
on certain definite lines. ‘‘A Complete Course in Canning” 
furnishes this reliable information. No cannery is complete 
without this reference library. Published by The Canning 
Trade Price $5.00. 
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A PURE GRANULATED SALT 


There are salts that lack something of Colonial purity—salts that contain a percentage 
of Sulphate of Lime, that deadliest of all impurities for canners’ use. 


The sworn affidavit of trained chemists shows that there is no substance deleterious to 
canned food products in 


LIBERTY SALT, 99.7% PURE 


In addition to its well known purity Liberty Salt is granulated salt—every grain 
alike—especially designed for canners’ use. 


It is obvious to every packer and canner that a salt of such superior purity better fits 
his purpose if every grain is of equal weight and substance. No intelligent canner will 
permit qualities or character of grain designed to meet the requirements of another in- 
dustry to influence his choice of salt. The Colonial Salt Company manufactures salt of 
flaked grains suited for the requirements of different industries, but recommends for 
the canner Liberty Granulated 99.7% Pure Let us send you a sample, 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO. 
Chicago, IIl. Buffalo, N. Y. 
431 So. Dearborn St. The D. S. Morgan Bldg. 


FOR RUSTY CANS 


Also, colored lacquers for all 
cans new or old. Better pro- 
tect cans before they rust and 
save on “swells, rusties’’, 
clause. 


JOHN G. MAIERS’ SONS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


EACQUER 


D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBEANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


I.KITTREDGE CO. CHICAGO 
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Seattle Salmon Market 


England to take only half its usual amount of salmon—Domestic demand is brisk—Car 
shortage increases—Some pessimistic news of salmon now creeping out—Notes of 
this Section. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Seattle, Wash., March 2, 1917. 

Salmon.—A good deal of real importance to the canned 
salmon industry of this Coast has developed during the past 
week. The most important development of the week has been 
the announcement from England that the Government has de- 
cided to cut down the amount of canned salmon that may be 
imported into the country. The new regulations provide that 
only 50 per cent of the quantity of fish imported during 1916 
can be shipped into England during the coming year. This or- 
der comes as a great surprise to Seattle canned salmon pack- 
ers, who have felt that the canned salmon that has been im- 
ported into England has been to fill a great and urgent de- 
mand, and even now some of the packers and brokers here 
believe that the Government will not shut down on the im- 
portations of fish. A very large percentage of the fish packed 
last year went to England, just as it did the year before. And 
judging by the inquiries and correspondence that has been in 
progress for the past few weeks, it was almost a certainty that 
more fish would be shipped to England out of the 1917 pack 
than ever before in the history of the industry. Now, with a 
ruling coming on which may cut down the shipments 50 per 
cent, there is anything but a cheerful feeling in canned sal- 
mon circles, especially in offices where the British business has 
been the whole thing for a good many months. 

Still there is another side to the matter, namely, that the 
general domestic demand is so brisk that it may be heavy 
enough to absorb the fish that cannot be shipped to England. 

The car shortage is getting worse instead of better. 
Whereas the supply for some time past and up to rather re- 
cently has been about 50 per cent of normal; at present many 
shippers declare that they can get only about one-quarter of 
the quantity of cars needed. 

Lee Wakefield, president of Wakefield & Co., now one of 
the largest salmon canning concerns in the Northwest, left for 
the East last week to line up new business for 1917. He plans 
to be gone a couple of months and will make a number of 
stops in the Middle West and Atlantic Coast section. He is 
accompanied by William S. Hoopes, now Seattle manager for 
Wakefield & Co. 

This company this week leased the entire twenty-seventh 
floor of the L. C. Smith building, where the headquarters of 
the company will be established. The Wakefield Company 
now has four canneries of its own, as well as a herring and 
sardine packing plant in Alaska. This plant is operated under 
the name of the Alaska Herring and Sardine Company, and its 
plant is at Port Walter, Alaska. This plant, which is a pi- 
oneer in the tinning of sardines and herring, has an output of 
about 20,000 cases in a season. Mr. Wakefield states that the 
entire 1917 pack has already been sold; in fact, was sold a 
long time ago. War conditions have stimulated the demand 
for herring and sardines enormously, since buyers find it in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain supplies from the usual foreign 
sources. The Wakefield Company believes that it will be able 
under these conditions to build up a demand for the Alaska 
product which it will be able to retain even after the war. 


The company looks forward to building up a great business in 
this plant. 


A rather pessimistic view is taken of the salmon situa- 
tion by Harry Conniff, of Portland, who, while not at present 
actively interested in the canning of salmon, is greatly inter- 
ested in all that pertains to the business and is a very well- 
posted man on this subject. Mr. Conniff states that he be- 


iieves the steadily growing demand for fresh salmon is grad- 
ually forcing the price of the raw fish to such a point that many 
canners will have to quit, since the canners cannot pay the 
prices demanded and come out even. He says there is a point 
beyond which canned salmon will not sell, and when the can- 
neryman gets his costs too high he will be unable to sell his 
product at the price he should. He pointed to the difficulty 
the packers have in selling chum salmon in the South when 
the retail price is forced above 10 cents. ‘Practically all of 
the chum salmon, at least Columbia River chums, goes nor- 
mally into the Southern States,” said Mr. Conniff. ‘The cus- 
tomary price for this was 10 cents a can. Now as soon as the 
price was forced to 11 cents the demand fell off and the con- 
sumers commenced buying sardines.’’ 

What Mr. Conniff says applies particularly to the Co- 
lumbia River and Puget Sound, where there is a steadily grow- 
ing demand for fresh salmon, especially since meats have ad- 
vanced so greatly in price. Moreover, large quantities of fresh 
salmon is now coming down from Alaska on nearly all boats. 


In fact, straight carloads of fresh salmon are being shipped 
East right along. 


Puget Sound canners estimate that they will spend close 
to $17,000,000 this year in handling the pack in this district. 
Some conservative packers declare that this year’s operations 
will cost 50 per cent more than in 1913, when the last ‘‘big”’ 
sockeye run took place. Packers paid from 15 to 22 cents for 
sockeye salmon in 1913, whereas some contracts have already 
been made with seiners on the basis of 30 cents per fish, and 
some fishermen are holding for’ more. “SALMON.” 


FACTORY FOR SALE 


One of the finest tomato canneries, located 
near the head of and on the Chesapeake Bay, 
at Betterton, Maryland, in the heart of the 
great tomato section of the Peninsula. Form- 
erly owned by the Chas. Wacker Co. 


CAPACITY: 8,000 to 10,000 baskets per day. 

Cannery Floor Space: 35,000 sq. ft.— 30,000 
ft. cemented, and all under one roof. 

Shipping and Warehouse: 60 by 40 ft. 

Two Scotch Boilers: 350 horse power. 


First-class equipment, including electiic 
plant and water filtering system. Dwelling 
house containing 8 rooms and kitchen; 400 feet 
of wharf, water 10 feet deep at high tide; 
newly built houses to hold 200 people. 


Tomato Pulp can be made without in- 
terfering with tomato pack. Abundant 
acreage of tomatoes can be secured at market 
prices. Peaches and Kiefer Pears are plenti- 
ful. Corn acreage may be secured. 


This offers an exceptional opportunity to 
the large packer wishing to increase his to- 
mato pack, or toa new firm wishing to pro- 
duce goods in the most sanitary manner at 
minimum cost. No trouble to secure Balti- 
more and local labor. 


Address CHAS. WACKER, 417 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore. 


(Continued from page 30) 


IN MACHINERY HALL. 


One of the Greatest Industrial Displays in the Country— 
Machinery and Supplies of Every Description Shown— 
Every Foot in the Big Hall Occupied and More 
Needed—Excelient Business Reported— 

Quick Sales, Little Talk. 


THE HALL. 


In our pre-Convention issue of January 29th we produced a 
plan of Machinery Hall, showing the location of all exhibitors, 
designed by us and drawn from a blue-print of the hall, furnished 
by Secretary Hanna. This we are producing on another page, 
and a glance at it shows clearly the whole hall and all in it. The 
plan of naming the aisles as streets after prominent officers of 
the various Associations brings order and clarity to the whole, 
and was highly approved by everyone. There is not much ques- 
tion but what The Canning Trade’s plan of designating these 
annual exhibits will be followed in years to come. 

We will follow this plan in describing the exhibits, starting 
at the corner of Cleveland Square and Gorrell Avenue, the first 
booth being that of 


McMeans & Tripp, Indianapolis, Ind., who make a specialty 
of designing industrial plants, and had a booth decorated with 
pictures of many of the plants they have laid out. Mr. McMeans 
was on hand.. 


Garden City Laboratory, Chicago, make a soldering flux 
that was once more extensively used than now, but merely be- 
cause there were more cans soldered then than now. Mr. Black 
was in charge. 


. J. Bolgiano & Sons, the big seedsmen of Baltimore, occu- 
pied the next booth and had an extensive display of all kinds 
of seeds for canners’ uses. They were featuring the Greater 
Baltimore Tomato and the John Baer Tomato, two that have 
been blue ribbon winners for them for some years. The Greater 
Baltimore Tomato has found great favor in the eyes of canners 
because of its solidity, producing more cans to the bushel and 
because of its solidity, producing more cans to the bushel, and 
will be grown extensively this season. John ‘Baer is a big 
yielder and a very early bearer. This house can supply a full 
line of dependable seeds, and Mr. R. G. Bowen and M. B. Rob- 
inson were kept busy. 


Appomatox Box Shook Co., Petersburg, Va., had on display 
samples of their canners’ boxes or cases, and photographs of 
their large factory, giving evidence of a big capacity. Messrs. 
M. D, Goodrich and J. B. Taliaferro were on hand to meet all 
customers. For some reason this firm is backward about adver- 
tising its line to the canning industry; but some day they will 
do so, and then the canning industry will take more confidence 


- a and they will find their business grow with leaps and 
,OuNndS. 


J. H. Allen Seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis., showed at this point 
a large line of canners’ seeds, and it is to be noted that this 
iirm is making steady headway with the canners, the amount 
of their seeds being planted each year steadily increasing. 
Messrs. W. D. Luces and D. D. Rowlands were kept busy. 


Coons, Mabbitt Mfg. Co. Rochester, N. Y., were without 
their Power Apple Pearing Machinery for a while, but ulti- 
inately it came to hand and then they had plenty to do with a 
number of canners who wanted to add this necessary little me- 
chanical helper to their forces, because they wish to pack apples. 
it peels and cores the apples as fast as the operator can place 
them, and it does work without waste or tiring. 


Owens Bottle Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio, pinned a little 
glass bottle upon the lapels of all the visitors’ coats, until the 
Clevelanders began to say: “Yes, he’s a canner, cause he has 
a bottle with him.” This firm is the patent owner of the auto- 
matic bottle making machines; they also have a tremendous 
output of bottles, tumblers and all glass receptacles used by 
preservers and condiment makers. For this reason they are 
‘rst hand producers—a good consideration to keep in mind 
when buying these days. 


Rogers Bros., Alpena, Mich., are making a name for them- 
selves as pea seed merchants and growers, their number of 
clients among canners growing larger every year. Messrs. H. 
Adams, A. L. Rogers and G. W. Warren were busy displaying 
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the neatly arranged pans of seed peas and taking orders. A 
great many canners now see the value of getting their future 
orders for seed placed, and it is a wise precaution to take. 


Elyria Enameled Products Co., Elyria, Ohio, had an inter- 
esting and novel display. They make ketchup and preserving 
tanks of seamless metal, glass enameled inside, which insures 
against discoloration of the goods in processing, and makes 
altogether as handsome and as sanitary an equipment as the 
most exacting could demand. They make them of all sizes, 
from 5 gallons to 4,000 gallons, and they have a special vacuum 
apparatus for tomato pulp or ketchup, all glass enameled. Mr. 
W. G. Gray and a large corps of assistants were kept busy 
demonstrating. 


A. J. Brown Seed Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., had on display 
a full line of seed for canners’ purposes, and were kept busy 
quoting prices and taking orders. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, Ohio, is it necessary to say “the 
makers of Pea Viners’’? were occupants of the next booth, and 
they seemed to be unusually busy. As with other lines of 
canned foods there are many anxious to increase their outputs, 
or add new lines to their present ones, and all these were try- 
ing to induce the Messrs. Scott to rent them Viners for 1917 
and thereafter. The reader will have noticed that we have got- 
ten well up Hobb’s Walk, and that the next booth was that of 


J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y., one of the oldest 
seed houses supplying the canners, and one of the leaders. 
They do an immense business in seed peas and seed corn; so 
much so, that some canners though that was all they dealt in. 
But it must be noted that they supply a full line of seeds for 
canners, and of the same uniform high-grade, and true to type 
quality as their peas and corn. “Charlie.’’ Guelf with H. M. 
Hodges and H. S, Hoard, took good care of their big family 
of customers, but all missed the genial smile and hearty hand- 
shake of W. C. Langbridge, of this firm, who was contined to 
his home, quite sick, during the Convention. The Machinery 
Association sent him a wire, expressing their regrets at his 
absence, and he replied, saying, he was progressing nicely and 
would soon be ‘back in the game.’ The whole industry joins 
in this wish 

Worcester Salt Co., New York City, had the next booth, dis- 
playing their fine brand of salt for canners’ uses. This firm 
largely arvertised that ‘it takes the best to make the best’ and 
lots of canners proved this true with Worcester Salt. A. F. W. 
St. John, for the past two years. President of the Machinery 
and Supplies Association, and II. E, Schnuknecht were right 
at home in this territory and so kept busy with their many 
friends and customers; but the whole country is the field ot 
this progressive company. 


Aluminum Seal Co., New Kensington, Pa., had a very taste- 
fully arranged booth at this point, showing a full line of the 
condiment and other bottled goods trades using their seal. 
This makes a very neat and attractive finish to these packages, 
and is rapidly gaining favor. They had a large corps of demon- 
strators and all were kept busy. 


The Canning Trade, Baltimore, had the booth next to the 
corner, displaying the 1917 Almanac, which incidentally, made 
such a big hit with everyone who saw it. No one failed to 
recognize its usefulness as supplying in convenient form, all the 
data and statistical information of the industry. The aggres- 
sive, Editorial policy of The Canning Trade, and its method of 
giving up-to-the-minute information on markets and market 
conditions, came in for much praise and a great many volunteer 
subscriptions. The whole week was a pleasant round of hearty 
endorsement and offers of co-operation. 


Tha United States Smelting Works., Philadelphia, Pa., had 
shared their booth with us, and so we were able to observe at 
close range the large number of canners and others who use 
this company’s solder and other metals. They have been mak- 
ing canners’ solder for years and know what the canners need, 
and how important it is to have the goods there when needed. 
Mr. S. A. Smith, in charge, had the pleasure of writing up some 
big orders, and undoubtedly others will follow: for the house 
is situated to give quick service as needed. Mr, A. B. Cliff, the 
Treasurer of this company, and known throughout the whole 
industry, was not able to be present, but his many friends in- 
quired for him. 


F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Milford, Conn., displayed their 
large line of canners’ seeds in the corner booth, at the head of 
St. John Avenue. The fact that they were back in the corner, 
did not keep customers away, for their seeds are known, and 
wanted. H. F. Woodruff and F. Lindley were on hand., 
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Ferd L. Snyder Revised: 


DRAWN—From a blue print, and list furnished by Secretary Hanna, with several alterations due to duplications. This is The 
Canning Trade plan of designing the big display, the aisles being named after prominent Officers of the Association. 


E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y., does not exhibit many ma- 
chines, but what he shows are useful links in the up-to-date 
cannery. The Lewis String Bean Cutter stands high in the 
estimation of every man who has ever used it, and that means 
many. It makes a nice, clean cut, without bruising the beans. 
It can also be arranged to cut okra, celery, rhubarb and pep- 
pers—just one of those handy little machines that every canner 
or condiment maker needs. Another machine is the Lewis 
pineapple parer or peeler, the only machine of its kind in exis- 
tence. It has good capacity and does fine work. The Lewis 
pineapple corer is a useful machine to all pineapple packers. 
Mr. Lewis did a good: business during the week. 

The Widlar Co., Cleveland, O., showed a fine line of spices, 
catching much attention with the fine samples of paprika, 
which serves other purposes than a mere condiment in ketch- 
ups, etc., Q. e. d. Ketchup makers and preservers found their 
stick cinnamon better than the ordinary, and the wonder is that 
these spice houses do not make more of a display to this in- 
dustry and advertise their products. 


N. B. Keeney & Son, Le Roy, N. Y., have made a name for 
themselves as growers of fine pea seed, and they had samples 
on display. C. N. Keeney, C. E. Hutchinson and F. S. Roberts 
were busy quoting prices. 

Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, which is the technical 
name of the Canners’ Interinsurance Bureau, where the know- 
ing canners long ago learned they could secure the safest kind 
of fire insurance at only a fraction of the old line cost, had the 
next booth. To one understanding this it would seem like 
L. B. Warner is simply offering money to the canner, who 
must have insurance. Why there has not been a landslide to 
get one of these policies, we cannot understand. In over eight 
years’ actual test a steadily increasing number of subscribers 
have had their insurance, and then had a big slice ot the pre- 
miums returned to them as dividends, making their insurance 
cost them only a fraction of what they did formerly. And it’s 
as solid as the rock of Gibraltar. L. B. Warner and C. R. 
Leland kept open house during the week at their booth. 


Colonial Salt Ca, Akron and Chicago, held canners’ meet- 
ings at the next booth, for their number of friends and users 
in this industry of the salt that is 99.7 per cent pure, granu- 
lated salt—Liberty Salt—is growing so rapidly that the exhibit 
takes on this appearance. Salt may seem a small consideration, 
but this company has shown the canners that it is a matter 
well worth serious consideration. Certainly it is so cheap in 
price that anyone can afford to have the best. The education 
this firm is giving the industry is worth following. Capt. H. 
C. Ellwood and a big corps of assistants were on hand, and 
they are all good mixers. 

Morgan Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y., had on display one 
of their box nailing machines, for putting shooks together or 
for nailing the tops on filled cases, at one operation. It fits in 
nicely in the present scarcity of labor. 

Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis., with popular Ralph 
W. Crary in charge, was one of the very few brokerage firms 
with booths, and was there because he has been connected with 
the Association practically since its beginning. The number of 
canners, especially pea canners—for Crary is the man who 
knows every pea in Wisconsin—(he says so himself), who 
know and have dealings with this live-wire house is legion. 

C. S. Harris Co., Rome, N. Y., makers of the Harris Hoist 
and carrying machine, had on exhibition a model of their useful 
and much used device; but as a fact it was Mrs. C. S. Harris 
who was the real attraction. For Mrs. Harris is only just re- 
covering from a most severe street car accident, which nearly 
if not actually broke her back and otherwise badly injured her. 
She was on crutches, but everyone knows her and all hastened 


to welcome and congratulate her. She has for years been the 


only “machinery woman” in the industry, and has more than 
made good. 
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Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich., who conduct the Model 
Label Shop, producing some of the finest labels used by can- 
ners, contented themselves with a well appointed and comfort- 
able booth, and showed their samples from small books. They 


report being well sold up and are making but slight effort for 
business this year. : 


D. M. Ferry Seed Co., Detroit, Mich., had a booth in con- 
nection with the former exhibitor and also like them say their 
main effort is to take care of customers now on their books. 
It is surplus for us to say that the D. M. Ferry Co. is among the 


oldest and best known seed houses in the country, and do 
annually an immense business. 


Karle Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y., occupied the next booth, 
showing their large line of canners’ labels. They do some ex- 
cellent work, but for some reason do not cater to the bulk of 
the canners, and to the Eastern men especially. 


Leonard Seed Company, Chicago, had a well displayed ar- 
ray of their big line of fine canners’ seeds at this booth, and 
their numerous representatives, headed by Mr. S. F. Leonard 
and his popular son, John C. Leonard, were kept busy with 
their many customers. The narrow-grain corn, which this 
house developed has been a winner wherever tried, and they 
are in this sense specialists in canners’ requirements. They 
know the needs of the business and bend all their energies to 
filling them to the best advantage. The buyer accordingly has 
experience and a direct, close interest behind his orders. And 
the house behind the seeds counts a whole lot if good crops 
are to be expected. The one gamble no canner can afford to 
trifle with is his seed supply. Leonard, through years of serv- 
ice, has proved his right to confidence. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich., had on display 
some of their fine salt, which they show to the satisfaction of 
all inquirers is a profitable product for every canner to use. 
Like other big salt makers, they know that the canners must 
have good salt, or there may be troubles with the goods as they 


“cut out,” and that the canners will not be slow to place the 


blame. Diamond Crystal Salt is offered as “all salt.” 


Star Seal and Closure Co., Chicago and Cleveland, is one of 
the new exhibitors this year, show a new style of bottle or jar 
closure and the machines for affixing them. It is a seal that 
attracted much favorable attention, and there have been in- 
quiries about it since the convention. They will do well to 
advertise this, as the demand would seem to be ready for them. 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio, the makers of the famous and 
extensively used Morral Single and Double Corn Huskers, had 
two of these quietly but rapidly working machines on exhibi- 
tion doing the husking before the eyes of the visitors. A 
machine that will husk 180 ears of corn a minute, taking off the 
silk and buts, ought to be interesting to any corn canner, es- 
pecially in these times of labor scarcity. However, it is in 
order to tell all prospective buyers to make their wants known 
early. If you are located in the West communicate with Morral 
Bros., and if you are in the East get in touch with Huntley 
Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., who make these machines. Mor- 
ral also had on exhibition their justly well-known corn cutters, 
both single and double cut, and likewise a machine for cutting 
whole grain corn. Sample of canned corn cut on this Morral 
whole grain cutter looked very nice. The Morral can washing 
machine is meeting a big demand, as it fills a long felt want. 
The Morral labeler was also on exhibition. The Morral Bros. 
were on hand and always busy. 


National Lead Co., New York City, maintained a booth at 


‘this point, as we turn into Hanna Walk. They are makers of 


solders and other metals used by the industry. 


F. W. Schmidt Pea Harvester Co., New Holstein, Wis., 
showed one of their pea harvesting machines. This reaps the 
green pea vines and throws them into wind-rows so that they 
are more easily gathered up by the wagons which haul them 
to the viners. Many of these are used in the west, particularly 
in Wisconsin, but if this firm would advertise them to the 
Eastern canners and to the pea canners of other sections— 
through The Canning Trade—they would find their field easily 
extended, and many orders waiting for them. 


E. B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn., had their booth at 56 
Hanna Walk, and in it a fairly constant crowd, for this old 
seed supply house is one of the main sources of supplies for a 
large number of canners. They are one of the firms that have 
made Connecticut grown seed corn famous in this business; 
they know and understand sweet corn, and their long experi- 
ence with the canners is at the disposal of every customer. 
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The Simplest Cooker on Earth is the 


Top off, showing 
cans entering Cooker. 


* Illustration shows cans 
discharging and ready to 
be conveyed to warehouse— 
irrespective of distance. — 


Send Us Your 


Inquiries 
Double Rotary AT ONCE! 
Measuring 
Tomato Filler. 
BETTER 
ORDER 
EARLY 


WE MANUFACTURE 


‘, Steam Hoists, 
Retorts, 

Kettles, 
Skin Pumps, Etc. 


All cans uniformly 
filled—no waste— 
no cut-off 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


116 MARKET PLACE BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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J. M. Paver Co., Chicago, with the ever-smiling, apparently 
care-free Paul W. Paver there to welcome every man at the 
convention, for he knows ’em all. Though apparently care- 
free, as we have said, and easy going, there is back of that smil- 
ing face more good canned food information than can be found 
in most men—P. W. P. is one of the best posted men in the 
industry, and unquestionably one of the most popular. This 
big brokerage company of Chicago conducts one of the largest 
businesses in its line, and is a charter member of the Machinery 


and Supplies Association—there since the beginning, which ac- 
counts for this booth. The leading canned food brokers of 
Chicago?—yes, they would have a right to claim that. 


S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn., have been seeds- 
men since long before the canners began holding conventions, 
thirty years ago, and they have been exhibitors at these con- 
ventions since the first big show. They are known to a wide 
circle of canners, but could extend their field materially by a 
broader advertising policy to reach the bulk of the canners. 
A seed house, seeking canners’ business, cannot afford to be 
unknown to any canner, because that causes a lack of confi- 
dence, and without confidence orders are hard to secure. That 
is a feature of advertising which some overlook. 


Beutlich Canning Machinery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was one 
of the new exhibitors and showed a new style of continuous 
(process) cooker for canned foods. They termed this the Hy- 
steam Continuous Process, as it was built much like an immense 
process kettle, into which steam at high pressure could be 
or and held, while the whole kettle revolves and agitates 
the cans. 


We were unfortunate in never being able to find them de- 
monstrating the actual working of their system, and therefore 
cannot tell our readers how it is fed, what its capacity is and 
how goods—if corn, peas, etc.—can be processed in it. They 
will have to do this, and they will be wise to do it now while 
the interest is aroused. Because we have had many questions 
asked about the machine. 


The Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., showed one of their 
quietly working variable speed pulleys, which finds an immense 
service in the canning industry, because of the variety of ma- 
chines used and the difference in speed required. This simple 
little device will pay for itself many times over in one season; 
but as with some other things, the makers have never brought 
this to the attention of the bulk of the canners. When they do 
they will find orders aplenty waiting. G, L. Irwin and D. E. 
Lewellen were in charge. 


Hogg & Lytle Co., seed growers of Canada, from Toronto, 
Can,, made a display at this point, showing their line of peas, 
especially, and they have many friends among the industry. 
These northern grown seed are preferred by many canners, and 
this firm has been growing for the canners for many years. 
They are among the old exhibitors. 


W. C. Pressing Seed Co., Norwalk, Ohio, is one of the new 
seed firms in the industry, but they have come forward rapidly 
and now hold a commanding position. Mr. W. C. Pressing has 
been a canner for years and he knows the canners’ requirements 
in the seed line. There is therefore back of this house direct 
knowledge and experience, and the seed they have been supply- 
ing will undoubtedly measure up to the expectations of the can- 
ners. W. C. Pressing, who was elected one of the directors of 
the Machinery and Supply Association, is a live-wire and a 
hustler, and is ably assisted in this by his sturdy boys, W. K. 
and H, G. Pressing. They also had several other representatives 
present, and all seemed to be very busy. 


Ritter Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, are makers of cans, especially 
pulp cans, in Philadelphia, and therefore situated advantageous- 
ly to supply an immense territory. They have a big and well 
equipped plant, and are turning out a large line of specialties, 
in addition to cans. They owe it to themselves to bring their 
lines before the industry by some advertising, and now that 
they are going at full speed we expect to see this done. 


W. W. Barnard Co., Chicago, is just one more seed house 
with samples of canners’ seeds displayed. They have been sup- 
plying canners for many years, but are known chiefly in the 
West, never having made an effort to reach out into the East, 
and the bulk of the canners, with their lines. 


The National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ As- 
sociation maintained a well appointed booth at this point for 
the service of their members, having typewriting machines and 
typewriters—female—to attend to the correspondence of the 
many brokers present at the convention. 
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Tacks Mfg. Co.,, Utica, N. Y., are makers of pastes of all 
kinds for canners’ uses, and had on display samples of all 
kinds. They use these in actual operation on a labelling ma- 
chine, showing how well adapted the goods they offer are 
for the purpose. They make the famous Tackstick, a dry paste 
in powder form, and which is extensively used in all sections 
of the country. 


New England Box Co., New York City, showed here a line 
of canners’ boxes, of the dove-tail variety and which make a 
strong, neat appearing package. The fact that the canner must 
present his goods in better appearing cases is deeply impressed 


upon all progressive canners, and this box is one answer to that 
question. 


Adriance Machine Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., showed a line 
of their can making machinery, but were calling particular at- 
tention to the bottle capping devices produced and sold ex- 
extensively by this firm. Long experience has taught them to 
produce a finely built, smoothly working maciiine, and this is 
the characteristic of all their offerings. 


Chain Belt Co, Milwaukee, Wis., are makers of link chain 
and chain power drives of all kinds, with an immense factory 
and huge output. These drives are used on conveyors of all 
kinds, such as corn carriers,, cob carrier, refuse stackers, etc., 
and they are making a special drive on their Rex Roller Chain. 
They are specialists in this line, and when they overcome their 
sectionalism and spread out so as to introduce their goods to 
the great bulk of canners and kindred industries, in other sec- 
tions of the country, they will find a great amount of business 
waiting for them. 


Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O., the men who brought 
out and made famous the Stone tomato, and have always of- 
fered their seeds as the true blue seeds, occupied the next booth. 
They made a nice display and have a fine line of canners’ seeds 
of all kinds to offer. Just at this time they are offering some 
special sweet corn seed which may prove interesting to anyone 
needing extra seed. They are an old house, with a fine reputa- 
tion, and as we have said their leader has always been the Stone, 
which every canner of tomatoes knows. Their other seeds are 
on the same level of quality. 


E. M, Lang Co., Portland, Me., had on exhibition their Lang 
cap dropper ,a full line of the famous neverslip solder products. 
As a solder house E. M. Lang Co. antedates most of them, and 
its reputation is second to none. Mr. E. M. Lang and his sturdy 
boys were present—for a convention without “Ned” Lang would 
not be recognized by old timers, though this year he had no 
Nubian Mystery or other stock company in which to interest 
his many friends. 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., might have been 
said to hold the center of the hall, for they were in the middle 
of Cleveland Square, offering three sides of their exhibit to the 
interested spectators who wanted to know more about Taglia- 
bue Time and Temperature Regulators ana Controls. They 
make the full line of canners’ thermometers, steam and pressure 
guages and are growing rapidly in the industry. 


Last wek in describing the exhibitors in the hall, we in- 
advertently passed by two different booths; but as we have now 
completed the circuit of the hall and have introduced you to 
all the exhibitors, we want to go back and introduce you to: 


The Williams Sealing Corporation, of Waterbury, Conn., 
who make a very fine style of bottle cap, with a neat handle to 
remove it when desired. As a bottle cap this is different, and 
by many preferred to the numerous other styles of closures for 
ketchups and bottled goods of all kinds. Their booth was lo- 
cated at 71 Drake Walk, and was well worth a visit. 

The other good friend, who was busy when we first passed, 
was: 


F. G. Dickerson, Chicago, the man who makes about the 
only condensed milk filler on the market. His is a condensed 
milk line, but the milk canners know and appreciate its value. 
This machine fills through the tip hole of the can, and does 
neat and rapid work. Another machine he showed this year 
was a milk shaker; a ponderous machines, which, however, 
worked smoothly and apparently did excellent work. 


If we have passed by any exhibitor, we sincerely apologize 
and if he will call our attention to the oversight—for such it is— 
we will gladly make amends. As we said at the beginning of 
this pilgrimage it was a wonderful and immense display, the 
greatest industrial display in the country and in which every 
exhibitor might take pride in having a part. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


For Sale—Machinery—Cont. 


FOR SALE—One Renneburg rotary spinach washer, 
1916 model, and one older model; one spinach washer ; one 
Sprague 12-disc exhaust box with coppor top, sides and 
bottom ; two Sinclair-Scott iron pea hullers; two Renne- 
burg pea graders; one half-ton Sprague electric hoist ; two 
iron cooling tanks, 14 feet long; two Sprague pulp gravity 
testers; one upright boiler, 120 H. P.; one engine, 10 
H. P.; one Root blower; one Slaysman vacuum pump; 
Mitchell Pineapple graters, corers and slicers; one sweet 
potato peeler; two Judge peach peelers; one Scoville 
peach slicer; one Sprague corn cutter; one Kelly corn 
silker. All in first class condition. Apply P. O. Box 554, 
Balitmore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Right-System tomato scalder, 
with 40 wire-mesh scalding baskets. Is in good order and 
has been in use three seasons. Terms, $200 cash. Freight 
paid to any point in Virginia or Maryland. Address, The 
Stansbury Canning Co., Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALE—6 Ayars rotary pea fillers for cap-and- 
hole cans. For prices and particulars address Box 103, 
Greenwood, Ind. 


FOR SALE—One No. 2 hand power Burt strip la- 
beling machine; one No. 2%4 hand power Burt strip la- 
beling machine; both machines are complete and guaran- 
teed to be in good condition. Address Rossville Canning 
Co., Rossville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Three Bucklin 6-hole pea fillers; two 
Bucklin 4-hole pea fillers; three Ayars can capping ma- 
chines; four Hawkins capping machines; three Monitor 
spray washers and cleaners, style Y. Address, The Sears 
& Nichols Canning Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Two single-cut Morral corn cutters, 
one used but a few days, the other never uncrated. Make 
an offer. Address, Box A-359, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Ayars capping machines ; 4 Haw- 
kins-cappers, 1 Ballard pea filler, 3 Monitor pea graders, 
2 Cuykendall corn mixers, 3 Lang cap placers, 2 Auto 
tippers ,one No. 12 Clipper pea grader, 1 Huntley pea 
blancher, 10 feet long; 2 Blakeslee can righters, 2 Ryder 
can markers, 3 Perfection cap placers, 6 Invincible corn 
huskers; 1 Cyclone pulp machine, 1 Ayars-King tomato 
filler for cap and hole cans, 1 Queen Anne corn cooker. 
Address H. C. Hemingway & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars single sanitary filler; one 
Wonder cooker, model G; has been run two seasons; both 
in best of condition. Address Goldsboro Canning Co., 
Federaldsburg, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Huntley tomato scalder and 
washer; one Renneburg rotary spinach washer; two Sin- 
clair Scott iron pea hullers; two Renneburg five-seive 
galvanized iron graders; one Huntley Monitor pea clean- 
er (wooden frame); one %4-ton Sprague electric hoist; 
one Sprague pulp gravity tester; one upright boiler, 
120 H. P.; two Zastrow pineapple slicers. All in first- 
class condition. Address P. O. Box 554, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Three Ayars No. 3 cappers 
in first-class condition; Two No. 3 King fillers with sani- 
tary attachment; Two No. 3 King fillers for cap hole 
tins; One 30-H. P. boiler; One Remington tomato scald- 
er; One Cox tomato scalder. Address George A. Bounds 
& Co., Hebron, Md. 


For Sale—Factories. 


FOR SALE—On account of death—a_ small 
canning factory. Fully equipped for packing sanitary 
tins. Desirably located, immediately on water; 24 
hours run by vessel from Baltimore. Large acreage 
of tomatoes can be contracted for. and convenient to 


help. Apply to Room 414 Marine Bank Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Canning plant at Bridgeton, N. J., 
equipped for operating; capacity 25 tons daily; conve- 
nient for help, farmers and shipping. Address Fairdale 
Canning Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped canning plant located 
on two railroads in the Allegany Valley of New York 
State; convenient help available and best co-operation 
of farmers. For particulars address Box A-355, care 
The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—We will have a small amount of surplus 
Early Crosby sweet corn seed. Address Darting & McGav- 
ren, Glenwood, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—50 bushels Stowell’s fancy Evergreen 
seed corn; 100 bu. fancy 1000-to-1 (Refugee) beans; 1000 
bu. fancy Wisconsin-grown Alaska peas; 700 bu. fancy 
Idaho-grown Admiral seed peas. All at bargain prices, 
which can be had upon application to W. E. Robinson & 
Co., Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE —40 bushels Giant stringless bean seed, 
A-1 quality; germination test over 90%. Price, $12 per 
bushel, sacks extra. Address, Chas. G. Summers & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Alaska pea seed. Five hundred bushels 
each Rice’s and Clark’s 1916 western grown Alaska pea 
seed. If interested ask for sample. Adress Box A-362, 
care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—One Eck motor, % HP., 230 volts, 2250 
R. P. M., Amp. 2.07, good, shunt wound, direct current; 
one Westinghouse motor, 1-6 HP., 115 ‘Volts, 1725 R. P. 
M., Amp. 1.64, direct current; one Westinghouse motor, 
4-H. P., 230 volts, 1725 R. P. M., Amp. 2.17, direct cur- 
rent; one Westinghouse motor, 34 H. P., 230 Volts, 1725 
R. P. M., Amp. 3.15, direct current; one Harris hoist with 
75 ft. track, rope and cable, complete; one Reeves variable 
speeder, class E. No. O, four to one; one Sprague model 
M corn cutter; four Hawkins cappers with aciders and 
wipers. 
All of the above is in A-1 conditon and we will consider 
any reasonable offer if unsold. Address, Box A-363, care 
The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous—Contd. 


FOR SALE—One copper coil, 30 in. diameter; one 
1200-gallon pulp tank with coil and steam trap; one 30 in. 
New Jersey style hand tomato scalder; one 38 in. New 
Jersey style hand tomato scalder; one Cyclone pulp ma- 
chine; 1 Stevens tomato filler; 2 double-mouth gas fire- 
pots; one 100-gallon copper jacket kettle; one 20 H. P. 
steam engine; two 2-H. P. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. gaso- 
lene engines; 1 duplex pump 3%4x212x2; 1 vertical cir- 
culating pump, 1% in.; I Marsh air pump 2/2x212x2; one 
1-in. Empire water meter; 2 1/16 in. capping steels; gas 
machine tank, underground carburettor type; rotary 
solder cutter; 1 set forming rolls; 1 counting attachment ; 
fan blower and heater; Monitor-Wonder continuous agi- 
tating cooker for No. 10 cans. Address Acme Preserve 
Co., Adrian, Mich. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—Complete outfit for making tomato 
pulp, including Cyclone Finisher, tanks, jacket, kettles, 
etc. Give description of what portion you can furnish 
and state price. Address Box A-368, care The Canning 
Trade. 


Wanted—Tin Circles. 


We buy all sizes of tin circles, bright and litho- 
graphed. Advise what you have for sale now, or will 
have later. Address, Tower Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Wanted—Machinery. 


WANTED—One double King tomato filler; one M. 
& S. corn cooker-filler. Address Box A-369, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One second-hand, four-pocket, cooker- 
filler; one Harris hoist. Address Box A-367, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two or three Ayars double tomato fil- 
lers for cap hole cans. State condition and lowest price 
in first letter. 
Trade. 


Address, Box A-360, care The Canning 


WANTED.—250-gallon copper jacketed kettles. Must 
be in first-class condition. Address, Box A-356, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two second-hand Harris hoists; two M. 
& S. corn silkers; two corn mixers. Adress Riggins & 
Moore, Hampton, Va. 


WANTED—Second-hand Lewis string bean cutter. 
Address Oswego Preserving Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


WANTED—A No. 20 or No. 21 Bliss press; one 
Stevenson water tester; several No. 2 Ams double seam- 
ers. Address Southern Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale--Books. 


_ For Sale—Copies of the work “A History of the Can- 
ning Industry,” printed in two colors, magazine size, 
fully illustrated; is authoritative as well as interesting 
and instructive; $1 per copy. Address THE CANNING 
TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 
more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 

When answering advertisements ‘care The Canning 
Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


HELP WANTED. 


HELP WANTED—Factory superintendent for canned 
foods plant. Must be experienced and thoroughly familiar 
with packing of tomatoes and general line of fruits and vege- 
tables. Excellent oportunity for man of ability. Permanent 
position. Address with references, Box B-358, care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—A young, energetic, sober and reliable 
man, competent to handle help and to pack high grade tomato 
products especially. A fine opportunity for future advance- 
ment for a satisfactory man. If at present employed, can ad- 
dress in strictest confidence. Box B-364, care The Canning 
Trade. 


HELP WANTED—An experienced, capable man, with or 
without a family, to take big preserving plant in charge for pre- 
serving and canning on commission basis; glass and tin fur- 
nished; big territory and thriving orchards to draw from. Ad- 
dress 46 Broad St., Charleston, S. C. 2A 


HELP WANTED—Man to equip and manage a corn can- 
ning plant in Maryland. Permanent position is open to the 
right man. If you use intoxicating liquors, don’t answer. Ad- 
dress Box B-365, care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor, by 
a practical canner, who thoroughly understands the canning 
of all kinds of fruits and vegetables; willing to accept a mod- 
erate salary, to be increased if I prove that I am worth it; 
best of references furnished. Address Box B-349, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent or manager of can- 
ning plant; can pack all kinds of vegetables and fruits equal 
to the very best; can plan, build or equip the plant, and am 
an expert on sanitary seaming machines; am married and 
steady, a good handler of help, and do not use liquor or to- 
bacco in any form; can furnish the very best of references. 
Address Box B-351, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By superintendent processor of 20 
year’s experience in all lines of fruits and vegetables. Salary 
reasonable; understand all lines of canning machinery. Would 
take a season’s position of six or seven months. Address, 
B-366, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By a sober, reliable man, as man- 
aging superintendent with a firm valuing experience in every 


detail of the packing business. Address Box B-333, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor, by 
one who knows how to pack and process most all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables, ribbon cane syrup, satsup and fruit butters, 
having twenty-two years of practical experience; I am also a 
first-class engineer and machinist; can build you a new plant 
or remodel your old one to the best advantage; know how to 
install and operate all kinds of machinery used in a canning 
plant, including sanitary closing machines; am a good manager 
of help, sober and steady; can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 612 East Grand River Street, Clinton, Mo. 2D 


POSITION WANTED—By thoroughly experienced super- 
intendent and processor, both fruits and vegetables, position 
for season of 1917; over 20 years’ experience with leading 
packers of the East; references furnished. Address Box 


B-339, care The Canning Trade. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 
(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 


shipping station (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


(¢)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+)T, G. Cranwell & Co. 


**** Many 


(§)E. C. Shriner & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent, 


CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 
ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balto. N.Y. Balto. N.Y. 
No. 2% White Mammoth..$2 75 $3 00 SUCCOTASH}—No. 2, Green Beans...... Out Out 
With Dry Beans 135 1 40 
“ “White. Large.235 27 SWEET POTATOES}-No. 3, Jersey....... .... 1065 
“ Green, “ (2935 250 “Std. f.o.b.Co.125 Out 
“ “White, Medium... ...... Out “10 Std.f.0.b.Bal. 400 00 
Out "10, Std.f.0.b.Co.4 00 ...... 
“ “ White, Small _.. ...... 22 TOMATOES}- No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out - 
“ “Green, 22 Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... 5 35 
“Tips White, Sa... “  Stand., “* Bal... 500 500 
“ “ Green, Sq.... 215 225 vd - 3, Sani. 5% in. cans 1 S80 1 80 
BAKED BEANS}-No. 1, Plain.............. Out Out “Ex Std.“ Bal. ..... 
106 “Stand, “ Co..1% ...... 
3 155 “ 2, Stand, “ 130 
BEANSt—No. 2, Refugee, Size 1, Whole ...... 2% Seconds, “ Bal. 120 _...... 
“ 2, 170 “ 9, Stand., “* | 
“ 100 TOMATO PULPY- No. 10, Standard 
“ +19 Out APPLES—No. 3, New York 80 
“ 2, White Wax Standard 115 Out 10, 35 
“ 10, “ Out Out 3, Michigan 85 
“ “  Standards.....150 135 APPLESI-No. 10, Maryland, f.o.b. Co... 260 275 
100 Out 10,“ f.0-b, Bal. ..... 
“ 9, Red Kidney, Stand... ...... %5 
BEETSt-—No. 3, Small, 145 APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand........ ...... 170 
Medium, “* 1 30 BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... 1 1 1 12% 
CORN}—No. 2 2, Std. Evgr., f.o.b. Balto. 1 40 Out Pe ** 2, Preserved... 1 25 1 30 
Std. Evar., f.0. b.Co....140 _...... 2, In Syrup.... Out —...... 
“Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. BLUEBERRIES$—No. 2. Standard...... Out 
Ex.Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Co.1 50 Out BLUEBERRIES—No. 6 00 
Std. Maine Style Balto. 150 135 CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, Red... 
 Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co.150 Out WwW hite... Saw 
“Ex. Std. Maine Style.....160 140 Stand. Water........ ...... Out 
“Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b.Bal.160 ...... “White “Syrup Out 
“Fancy f.o.b. County...... ie Ex. Preserved Out 
HOMINY!—No. 3. Inside Enameled..... ...... GOOSEBERRIES$—No. 2. Stand... % 
MIXED VEGETA- } Xo, 2—12 Kinds.....115 _...... PEACHES*—No. Cal. L. Cc... 1 80 18 
BLES FOR SOUPT) x. Std. 210 215 
OKRA 2, PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Yellow 90 872 
TUMATOES}?) “ Out Standard White..... Out 1 20 
PEAS}—No. Early June Stand......... 115 115 Yellow... 15 13 
Ex. Stand. Early Junes 120 1 20 
1 30 13 Seconds, White...... Out Out 
1 45 Yellow.... 1 00 16 
... 160 17 No. 3, Standards, White. Out 155 
Early June Seconds...... Out 165 ‘i White. Out Out 
ig No. 1,  ExtraSifted 90 85 Yellow Out Out 
Standard..... 80 Out Selected, Yellow..... ...... 1 60 
“Ex. Std 82% Seconds, White...... Out 135 
s Fancy Petit Pois..... 1 00 = Yellow...135 140 
PUMPKIN}—No. 3, Standard..... 130 Pies Unpeeled........ 1 00 90 
* Squagh........... 1 30 No.10, Unpeeled........ 323 300 
SAU ERKRAU Ti—No. 2, Standard 22% PE. ARSt—No. 2. Seconds in Water........ 
SPINACHI—No. 3, § Standard... ~4 in 10 106 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balt. N.Y. 
PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water..... 5 97% 
Syrup... 
1% 
PINE- No. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra 140 150 
APPLE*- “ “.Grated “ 140 155 
Sliced Std. 1 25 140 
Grated“ “1235 12 
Hawaii Sliced Extra22 215 
“Stand. ...... 180 
Stand.135 140 
“Grated Extral40 135 
“10, Shredded Syrup........52 525 
ig “10, Crushed Water......... 475 47 
Eastern Pie Water....1(0 —...... 
RASPBERRIES$—No. 2, Black Water.. Out Out 
Red Out Out 
Black Syrup.. Out Out 
Red 
cs * 10, Black Water.. Out Out 
STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup.....115 1 20 
BERRIES§— “ Preserved.............. 130 13 
Extra Preserved.... Out 150 
Standard............... 110 120 
Extra Preserved 90 95 
10, Standard Water...... Out Out 
CANNED FISH 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... 
LOBSTER*—"2-lb. Flats.... 3 00 
4 1-lb. Flats 5 50 
OYSTERS§— 5-o0z. Standards..... 92% 
4-02. 87% 
10-02. 17% 
8-02. 1 65 
6-02. Selects............. 155 
SALMON — No. 1, Sockeye, Tall... 2 30 
“1, Red Alaska, Tall...... ...... 22 
“1, Cohoe, Tall 18 
195 
“1, Pink, Tall...... 1 27% 
sd “1, Columbia, Tall 2 20 
Medium Red, Talls... ...... 1 65 
SHRIM P§—No. 1%, Wet or Dry Vanes Out 2 00 
“4 


“ 


“2, Japan, Case 


CANNERS’ METALS 
5tol@tons 1to4tons 


PIG TIN—Straits 51 00 51 00 
PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... 9 00 9 50 
4ox% 9x10 8x10 
SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 82 31 30 
Wire Coil............ 32 31 30 
sd Wire Segments.... 32 31 30 
TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL 
14x20, 107 lbs., Base Coke Tin Plate............... 7 15-8 00 


14x20, 100 lbs., Coke Tin Plate............... 7 00-7 75 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


American Can Company Can Prices 


Baltimore, January 2nd, 1917. 
American Can Company announces the following prices for 
Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. 0. b. shipping points,; effective 
January 2nd, 1917, subject to its confirmation and subject to 
change without notice. 


SANITARY CANS 


33.75 per m. 
HOLE AND CAP CANS 
Opening 

No. 1 $15.75 per m 
No; 196 i0..0F 996 22.25 per m. 
No. 10 2 1-16 in. or 2% in.......... Pacsausesiicasacauesiuswede 71.00 per m 
poy SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 

1% \ $1.50 per m. 
2 1-16 2.15 per m 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


To the Trade: Baltimore, Md., January 4th, 1917. 

We beg to quote our prices on tin cans for fruit and vegetable 
packing for delivery during the year of 1917, subject to confirmation 
and to change without notice, as follows: 


Opening HOLE AND CAP CANS 
No. 2 196) 196 22.25 per m. 
No. 2% 29.25 per m. 
No. 3 cas 31.25 per m. 
No. 10 71.00 per m. 


(Usual difference for other size openings) 
Hemmed Caps for the above 
in. or 136: $1.50 per m. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


SANITARY CANS—Official Standard Sizes 


No. 8 4% Im. eh 4% 
NO. 3 BY fm. 5% in. 


45 
As Brokers View The Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country 
as viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., March 3d, 1917. 

Trading in tomatoes for future delivery was active again 
this week, and the orders for them were as widely scattered 
as heretofore. The basic conditons appear to justify the 
confidence of the buyers in the outlook. Every bull market is 
liable to reactions, of course, just the same as a bear market 
when over-extended, but there is nothing visible on the sur- 
face at this writing to cause any apprehension of a reverse 
to the market for future tomatoes, or any other line of can- 
ned vegetables. The remarkable shortage in vegetables of all 
kinds, fresh and canned, will help greatly to sustain the mar- 
ket for them throughout the season. It seems to be a cer- 
tainty that the market price for tinplates will not be any 
lower, if it is not actually higher, and it is reasonably sure 
that the prices for empty cans will be advanced this spring. 
That is one of the props to the market. The time is at hand 
for the canners to close up their contracts with the tomato 
growers for the crop of 1917, and it looks like the latter will 
win out in their demand for $15.00 per ton. This very im- 
portant matter will be decided definitely within the next 
couple of weeks, it is thought. The labor question will have 
to work itself out as the canning season opens up; it cannot 
be controlled at this time. All in all, there appears to be 
more reason to buy tomatoes for future delivery than to 
postpone action. Buy them conservatively now. 

Speaking of reactions, a short time ago, under much 
activity, spot No. 3 tomatoes sold up to $1.35 per dozen, or 
more, and then came a breathing spell which brought about 
a reaction to $1.20, from which point there was a steady 
advance which has continued up to this date, with indications 
of a still higher market ahead. The plebeian tomato has 
become a patrician. The offerings are light, very light, com- 
paratively, and the sellers are firm in their views. There are 
five months left of this season for the canners to dispose of 
their holdings. It looks like there will be a clean-up. Cover 
your requirements for the spring trade. 

Italian Style Tomato Paste is in demand for future deliv- 
ery, at $16.00 per case of 200 6-oz. tins. Also, there is an 
increasing demand for future tomato pulp, or concentrated 
strained tomatoes, which is worth attention. 

The situation on corn for future delivery is pretty keen 
in respect of finding sellers to accept the orders that are 
offered at a shade under the asking price. The seller in the 
forenoon is usually out of the market in the afternoon. If 
you have not yet fully covered your wants, do not postpone 
longer the purchase of corn wherever you can buy it to the 
best advantage, whether through us or elsewhere. 

THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


ABERDEEN, HARFORD COUNTY, MD. 
Aberdeen, Md., March 1, 1917. 

Tomatoes.—Spot tomatoes have advanced again since our 
last advices, and in view of the light stocks, it is simply a 
question as to when the limit will be reached. Today’s prices 
are $1.25@1.30 for 2s; $1.70@1.75 for 3s, and $5.25 for 10s. 
We have been filling most of our orders from second hands, 
and are getting better trades than we could from first hands; 
in fact, most packers are entirely sold out of spot tomatoes. 
Wire us your orders, and we will fill them to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The market on future tomatoes continues firm, and the 
heavy buying by certain large interests has put a great many 
packers out of the market. We can still offer a limited quan- 
tity of our regular brands at $1.00 per dozen for 2s and $1.30 
per dozen for 3s, f. o. b. factory. We can also buy a few cars 
of 10s, first-class brands, at $4.00 per dozen f. o. b. factory. 
The price for raw stock is still unsettled in most sections, al- 
though some packers are contracting on a satisfactory basis. 
Another cause for worry among the packers is the announce- 
ment from the can manufacturers withdrawing from the mar- 
ket on cans. As to just how serious this condition is, we are 
not prepared to say, but it is to be hoped that the packers will 
secure their full allotment of cans for the season’s require- 
ments. 

On future corn the packers in this section are all pretty 
well sold up. We have no whole grain corn to offer, but can 
probably buy Maine style standard: quality at $1.10, and extra 
quality at $1.15. Cc. W. BAKER & SONS. 


| 
OPEN TOP (OR SANITARY) CANS 
No. 2 DOP IN. 
(Usual difference for Enamel Lined Cans) 
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DAILY TOMATO MARKET REPORT. 
Tomato Section National Canners’ Association. 


for the accuracy of 


tion assumes no responsibilit 
gures submitted for 


this report beyond the compilation of the 
land, Delaware, Pennsylvania, West Virginia_and 
ou —Maryland, De re, ° 

ee the sections of Virginia known as Tidewater and East- 

Group B—New Jersety. 

Group C—New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Group D—Indiana, Ohio,, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Group E—Missouri, Kansas, Iowa _ and Minnesota. 

Group F—South-West_ Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina an 
Seuth Carolina. 

Group G—Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota 
aand South Dakota. 

Group H—California. 


Buyers’ Labels are reported as B. L.; Unlabeled as U. L. 


THE CANNING 


Futures 
do 
do 


do 
do 


do 
Spots 


Futures 
do 


17. 


Futures 


TRADE 
‘Wednesday, February 28, 1917. 
A 2-26 1 10s 400 Standard 4.15 
i 1 1000 do 4.00 
2-27 4 3s 5900 do 1.30 
1 450 Ex. B. L 1.35 
1 2s do 1.05 
1 1000 Standard 1.00 
1 3s 600 do 1.70 
B 2-27 1 1s 5 Pulp -60 
1 10s 500 Standard 4.00 
Thursday, March 1st, 1917. 
A 2-26 1 2s 850 Standard 1.00 
3s 600 1.2 
1 10s 700 do 4.00 
2-27 1 200 do 4.15 
1 50 do 4.10 
1 50 do 4.00 
2-28 2 750 do 4.00 
3s 200 do 1.0 
1 400 do 1.30 
2 2s 1400 do 1.00 
1 1s 200 «=Puly -60 
LB 2- 1 10s 720 Standard 4.00 
2-23 1 1s 500 «=Pulp -60 
E 2-23 2 3s 1200 Standard 1.60 
G 1 2%s 700 do 1.17% 
1 300- Extra 1.27% 
Friday, March 2, 19 
A 2-28 1 2s 450 Standard 1.00 
1 3s 550 do 1.30 
2-28 2 3000 ado 1.30 
1 2s 2850 do 1.00 
3-1 5 2750 do 1.00 
2 1550 do 1.25 
1 1000 do 1.3 
1 500 1.05 
9 3s 4550 Standard 1.30 
1 1200 do B L 1.30 
1 600 =Extra 1.35 
2 350 Standard 1.65 
1 10s 200 do 5.00 
1 1s 100 =Pulp -60 


ado 
Futures 


Delivered 
Factory 
do 


do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


Factory 
do 
do 


Delivered 
Factory 
do 


do 
Baltimore 
Factory 
do 


do 
do 


do 
do 


do 
do 


Factory 
do 
do 


do 
do 


do 
Baltimore 
Factory 
do 


do 
do 


do 
Philadelphia 


Factory 


DAILY CORN MARKET REPORT. 
Corn Section National Canners’ Association. 


Date No. 
of of Total Spots or 
Group Sale Sales Size Cases Grade Price Futures Sold 
Saturday, February 24, 1917 
A 2-20 1 is 6800 Standard .6 Futures Factory 
91-25 3s 83800 do 1.30 do do 
4 2400» 1.35 do do 
5 4400 do B L 1.35 do do 
3 2s 1350 do 1.05 do do 
4 2700 «Standard 1.00 do do 
1 1000 do 1.25 Spots do 
1 3s 198 do 1.55 do Baltimore 
1 5025 do 1.60 do do 
1 10s 100 do 4.00 Futures Factory 
B 291 1 3-5 2400 ExtraBL 1.40 do do 
4 2-22 1 2144s 3000 Standard 1.10 do do 
3s do 1.3 do do 
D 2-21-22 i : 700 do 1.25 do do 
2 2s 2600 Extra EE do do 
i 1000 »=Fancy 1.10 do do 
1 3-5 2600 do 1.50 do do 
2-21 1 2s 1000 Standard .95 do do 
1 200 do -98 do do 
1 2%s 300 do 1.23 do do 
2 3s 1200 do 1.30 do do 
1 10s 350 do 4.00 do do 
Monday, February 26, 1917. 
A 2-2 1 2s 1140 Standard 1.15 Spots Factory 
2-23 4 3s do 1.30 Futures do 
24 4 2550 do 1.30 do do 
6 2s 5100 do 1.00 do do 
1 10s 1000 do 4.00 do do 
1 385% 1500 do 1.45 do do 
1 1s 200 do -60 do do 
1 2s 800 do 1.25 Spots Baltimore 
2-21 1 10s 2000 do BL 38.75 Futures Factory 
1 3s 2000 Fan. B L 1.45 do do 
Dd 3 2000 Standard 1.20 do do 
1 3000 do 1.30 do do 
1 1200 do 3.60 do do 
1 2s 4000 do 95 do do 
1 2%s 82% #£4Extra 1.3 do do 
2-94 1 2s 1000 do 1.00 do ao 
1 4000 Standard .95 do do 
Tuesday, February 27, 1917. 
A 2-24 15 Gal. 10000) Pulp 1.50 Futures Factory 
1 1s 5000 do -60 do do 
2-24-26 3 3s 8600) «Standard 1.30 do do 
2 2s 2000 do 1.00 do do 
1 10s 16060 do 4.00 do do 
B 2-24 #1 3s 600 do 1.35 do do 
1 600 do 1.40 do do 
2-26 1 3s 5% 250 do 1.50 do do 
2 2s 1000 do 1.05 do do 
1 2%s 1200 do 1.20 do do 
1 10s 1000 do 4.00 do do 
KF 2-33 1 2s 500 do 1.05 do do 
1 3700 do 1.00 do do 
1 ay do -99 do do 
1 4000 do -97 do do 
1 2%s 500 do 1.26 do do 
1 3000 do 1.25 do do 
1 38 650 do 1.30 do do 
G 2-22 1 2%s 10000 Hnd. Pck, 1.25 ao 20c. allow 
1 2s 5000 do 1.00 do do 
1 1%s_ 10000 do -80 do do 
1 10s 5 ao 4.00 do do 
H 2-21 1 250 Standard 3.00 do Factory 
1 500 Extra 3.50 do do 
1 2%s 1500 do 1.05 do do 
1 3000 Standard = .95 do do 
1 250 Sol. Peck. 1.15 do do 
1 2s 250 do 1.00 do do 


This report is filed from figures which are furnished us by 
canners who are supporting this effort. The Association assumes 
no responibility for the accuracy of these figures beyond their 
compilation of the same. The states included in each group are 
as follows: . 

Group A—Iowa. 
Group B—lIllinois. 
Group C—lIndiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and Tennessee. 
Group D—New York. 

Group E—Maine New Hampshire and Vermont. 


Group F----Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Group G—Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
Group H—Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska. 


Buyers’ Labels are reported as B. L.; Unlabeled as U. L. 


Date No. 
° of Total Spots or 
Group’ Sale Sales Size Cases Grade Price Futures 
Saturday, February 24, 1917 
2-21 1 2s 300 «Extra 1.05 Futures Factory 
1 1000 do 1.07 do do 
D 2-22 1 1000. Fancy 1.05 do do 
1 3000 Standard .92% do do 
E 2-2 1 700 do M8 1.10 do do 


No report issued on Monday, February 26th. 
Tuesday, February 27, 1917. 


Cc 2-2 1 2s 1700 Extra 1.08 Futures Factory 
1 250 do 1.07% do do 
1 200 do 1.20 do do 
1 1050 1.09 do do 
E 2-24-26 2 250 Std. M 1.05 do do 
2 100 do §8 P 1.15 do do 
1 40 do 8S P 1.40 Spots Baltimore 
1 850 Fancy 1.45 do Delivered 
No sales reported since February 27th. 
Friday, March 2, 1917. 
A 2-26 1 2s 1000 Standard 1.30 Spots Factory 
dD 235 do 30 do Delivered 
2-27 1 3000 Extra 1.10 Futures Factory 
E 2-24 1 80 Std. S P 1.10 do do 
2-27 #1 1300 «Std. MS 1.05 do do 
2-28 1 200 Std. S P 1.10 do do 
1 15 Fan. S P 1.25 do do 
2 1550 Ex. M § 1.10 do do 


3 
a 
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“THE RIGHT system’? For Tomatoes 


Because It Is It Is The 
The System Quickest, Neatest 
That Saves And Cleanest 
500 tons Tomatoes purchased 1000 tons Tomatoes purchased 1500 tons Tomatoes purchased 
2500 cases saved 5000 cases saved 


7500 cases saved 


Process Patented hy THE RIGHT SYSTEM, Inc., Manufacturers, Aberdeen, Maryland 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


If it is the best——we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


44 MARKET PLACE 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


Bright Tin Plates 


9018 20x75 
20575 


Manufactured with 


pees a base of 


Keystone Copper Steel 


Fill a Long Felt Want 


The experience of packers has proved that this material is unequaled for cans and containers 
for products which actively attack the base metal of Tin Plate. This is very important to 
packers of CHERRIES, CIDER, APPLES, BLUEBERRIES, ETC. Reduce pin-holing and 
perforations toa minimum by using Tin Plate’with a base of KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GeneRAL Orrices: Frick Building, Prrtspurca, Pa. 

———DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRopucts COMPANY, New York City 

Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRopuUcTs COMPANY, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


St. Louis 
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48 THE CANNING TRADE 


Sy E. E D You Can Profit by 


| This Service 
We have a few hundred bush- 


els of Country Gentleman, Your sugar costs wd be 

Narrow Grained, Stowell’s and materially reduced by the use 

of a slightly different grade. 

If interested ask for prices Our Service Bureau will 
; gladly co-operate with you in 

and samples, mention quantity : 

aiid putting your sugar purchases 


on the best and most economi- 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. _— 


COLUMBUS, OHIO American SugarRefining Company 


The Most Complete Line of Sugar in the World 


YOUR 1917 FIRE INSURANCE 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR FIRE INSURANCE AN 
INVESTMENT INSTEAD OF AN EXPENSE? 


When you place your fire insurance with the CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU you make an investment: 
BECAUSE: 


You: receive back all INTEREST earnings, 

You do not pay dividends to STOCKHOLDERS. 

You do not have to pay for excessive overhead expense. 
You do not have to pay for any agency expense. 

You do not have to pay for dishonest and careless losses. 
You do not assume the CONFLAGRATION HAZARD. 


You receive a policy backed by LARGE CASH DEPOSITS and hundreds of the representative Canners. 
You receive your FIRE INSURANCE AT COST. 
This is your opportunity to reduce one of your important overhead expenses in spite of the great increase in the expense of 
3 practically everything else. 
FULL DETAILS WILL COME TO YOU BY RETURN MAIL. WRITE TO 


LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED, ATTORNEY 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
ADVISORY. COMMITTEE 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER.INSURANCE BUREAU 


Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman......... Rome, N. Y. George N. Numsen, Tres...Baltimore, Md. Frank Van Camp............... San Pedro, Calif. 
Hart, Mich. Chillicothe, O. Lansing B. Warner, Secy....... Chicago, Ill. 


| | | 
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PEAS 


FOR SEED OR COMMERCIAL 
USE 


WRITE US 


KNAUF & TESCH CO. 
WHOLESALE SEEDSMEN 
CHILTON - - WISCONSIN 


LEWIS’ Improved Pineapple Peeler. 


4,000 
to 
5,000 
in 
10 Hours 


Write for 
Circular 


Built By 
E. J. LEWIS 


Middleport, 
N. Y. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


There are no second hand 
Invincible Huskers on the market 


Others can be bought cheap. 
This is worth thinking about. 
It means superior quality for 
the INVINCIBLE. 


| | 
| | | | 
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50 THE CANNING TRADI 


PATENTED 


“AMS” FOUR SPINDLE DOUBLE SEAMER, No. 498 


Speed: 125 Cans and Upward per Minute 
Completely Automatic 


Range—2 inch to 6: inch diameter; 
2 inch to 7 inch high. 


This machine has four seaming heads 
and is used by packers having a large 
output, and where speed is an import- 
ant factor. 


Can be operated with our No. 497 
Clincher at above speed; or with our 
No. 97 Clincher at 85 to 90 cans per 
minute, according to requirements. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. S. A. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Ageate W. E. Hughes & Co., London, E. C., England 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


SCHLUTTER- 
ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. jae 


BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW @@ 


STICKNEY’S PLUNGER FILLER 


FOR No. 2 CANS AND UNDER 


Price - $250.00 


This machine will 
handle goods that 
have to be forced; 
Like Corn, Succo- 
tash, Berries, Clams 
Minced Clams, To- 
mato Pulp, Etc. 


Capacity: 2000 Per Hour 
HENRY R. STICKNEY 
PORTLAND, ME. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT FOR 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


MACH 
Yin 
=z 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


SAFETY FIRST 


Merchandise 
Storage 


FIREPROOrT sto 


This New Combination Merchandise Storage and Office Building is not 
semi-fireproof, but is fireproof. Insurance on merchandise is 15 3/10c. 
Every floor steam heated. 

Warehouse located within five minutes walk of all freight depots, and 
at the door of the richest agricultural territory on earth. 

We own and operate our own building, and are also bonded to the state. 
Switching charges absorbed by carrier. We solicit your Kansas City 
business on the basis of safety and service. 


BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
“Brokers’ Building” KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co. 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 


WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 


BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


IT TAKES THE BIG PEAS OUT FIRST 


’ The above is an illustration of our New Nested Pea Grader, which has large capacity, occupies small floor space, does perfect grading—and in a short time 
will save its cost in the increased yield of the small size peas, which ordinarily are mixed in with the larger sizes when graded on any other type of machine 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CANNING HOUSE MACHINERY 


Wells & Patapsco Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Morral Corn Husking Machine 
The Morral Corn Cutting Machine 
The Morral Can Washing Machine 
The Morral Corn Cooker-Filler 
The Morral Labeling Machine 


This illustration represents the Morral Corn Cutter 
which is very simple in construction. It is strongly built 
and will stand more hard usage than any other cutter on 
the market. 


Patented 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


It will either SINGLE CUT, DOUBLE CUT, SPLIT AND CUT, or cut the WHOLE GRAIN and there is no other cutting machine that will do this 
variety of work. It will cut the Maryland Whole Grain style corn as it has no rollers that run over the kernels of corn and mutilate them before they 
are cut off, and for the same reason it will also cut either Single Cut or Double Cut corn better as it is hard to cut kernels of corn after they have 
been bruised or mutilated and it is impossible to do the cutting at all without a very sharp knife after the kernels are mutilated. 

The Morral Cutter has a positive feed and will cut nubbins as well as large ears. It has improved form of knives and scrapers and gets all of the 
corn and will soon save enough over other cutters to pay the cost of the machine. 


If you have any machines you would like to re-place with new and up-to-date machines let us know what you have and we will name you an 


exchange proposition that we think will interest you. It does not pay you to use old methods, especially at the price you have to pay for green corn, 
It will pay you to write us at once for testimonals from prominent canners who use our machines and get our prices and terms. 


Peas, Beans, Corn, Tomato, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Cucumber— 
Chicago Pickle—Onion—White Pickling 


LEONARD SEED Co, 


- WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
#26 -228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


agg CHICAGO 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Do You Want to Grow? 


If you are one of the many canners who are 
“drubbing along’’ with a struggling business; if you 
have the disposition and the material to undertake 
an extension of your sales; if you are big enough to 
understand that DOUBLING your business will 
MORE THAN DOUBLE your profit—drop us a 
line. 


We have a proposition for reliable canners who 
i want to make MORE money out of their business. 


SEGGERMAN BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


91 Hudson Street New York City 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters for 
the best of everything in 


used by Canners Everywhere 
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WHERE TO BUY 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 


Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Books on Canning, Preserving, Etc. 


“A Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00. 
“How to Buy and Sell Canned ais 


“History of Canning Industry,” $1.00. 
“1917 Almanac of the Canning Trade,” 


$1.00. Address The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines, 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


Bottle Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass 


Boxes and Box Shooks, 


Baltimore Box and Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Boxing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Brokers, 
Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Forest Clty Brokerage Co., Rockford, Il. 
Harry C Gilbert Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
J B Henderson & Son, Chicago. 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 
Salinger Brokerage Co., St. Louis. 


Canadian Supply House. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps 

American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baitimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 

Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 


Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Can Making Machi y—S 

ular. 

Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 

Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 

= J. Judge, San Francisco. 
J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baitimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Can Washing Machine, 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 


itary and Reg- 


Max Ams Machine Co., Conn. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Steels. 


Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


reg 3 Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Schlutter- Zastrow Mach Co., Baltimore 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

H. R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 


Catsup Machines. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning "Machine Co., Chicago. 


20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee. 
Consulting Experts. 

W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Day & Zimmerman, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Continuous Agitation Cookers. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 


Conveyors—All Kinds 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood £City, Pa. 


Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Bros., Morral, oO. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Canning Machinery Co., ‘Chicago. 


Corn Husk 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N.. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., ‘Morral, oO. 
Peerless Husker Co., "Buffalo, N. Y 
The United Machinery Co., Westminster, Md. 


and Carrying Machines. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Zastrow Mach, Co., mere 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, 

Sprague Canning "Machine Co., , — 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. Elwood City, Pa. 


Crates (Iron Process) 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Baltimore 


‘at, Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Engineers 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Electric Machinery. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Boilers, Fittings, etc. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Exhaust Boxes (Steam, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 
Sprague Canning Machine Eg Chicago. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, . 


Factory Plans, Specifications, Etc. 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Filling Machines—All Kinds. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. N. Y. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffal 
A. K, Robins & Co., "Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 
20th Gentury Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


Flux 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 


Gears, Silent. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Insurance, 
Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 


Kettles, Process and Jacketed. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Universal Engineering Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Labels, 


R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester 


Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 


Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 


John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Lacquering Machines. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Meters-Flow, Steam, Air and Gas. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Nailing Machines. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco, 


Oyster Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Paring Machines, Apples, etc. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Paste. 
sg H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Pea Cleaners. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
KE. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner ©o., 
Silver, Creek, N. Y. 
Pea Machinery 


Huntley Mie. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 

Silver ‘Creek, 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


Pea Separators or Graders. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 
Silver 


Peeling 
Ayars Machine Co., Sale N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co. Silver | Creek, mY. 
Sprague Canning ‘Machinery Ce.. Chicago. 


Pineapple Machinery. 

. Judge, San Francisco. 
ES Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

John R. Mitchell PCo., Baltimore, 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Pulp Machines, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimor 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co. Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee. 


skins, 
. K, Robins & Co., eee, Md. 


Salt 
Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O.—Chicago 
Diamond Crystal ‘Salt Co., St. Clair Mich. 


Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baitimore, 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 
Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sanitary Can Co., New York City. 
(indianapolis, Bridgeton. ) 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 


Seeds. 
J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 
N. A. Coble & Co., Chicago. 
Knauf & Tesch Co., Chilton. Wis. 
D. Landreth Seed Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Til. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y 
Rogers Brothers, Alpena, Mich. 


Sieves and Scree 
Huntley Mfg. Go. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclais Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sealder, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Greek. N. Y. 
The Right System, Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Solder Cap Hemming Machines, 
Torris Wold Co., Chicago. 


Storage Warehouses, 
Brokers Office and Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Mo 


String Bean Machinery. 
Boggs Hamilton, Ont. 
Huntley Mfg. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invinelble Co. 


Sliver Creek, N. ¥ 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, 
Sprague Canning Co.. Chicago 


Sugar. 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York City. 


Syrupers (Automatic). 
w“Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co. Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


Tin Plate. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Turbines—Steam, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ¥ 


Washers—Fruits and Vegetables, 
Avars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, x. Z. 


Wipers, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O 


Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. kh. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Mass. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Your requirements are 


Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 
be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a {catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for’ building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 
World Labeler, Improved 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE RUST PROOF CAN 


WRITE us for a SAMPLE \ we will mail you a HANDSOME the trade WANTS. A BRILLIANT LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN. 
N e a 
that TRUST PROOF teeauge I wl icicles ING EASY. The MACHINE that is used by many of the most 
canners in the UNITED STATES. 
THIS is the COMBINATION that the trade APPROVES and is what 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine in Operation 


SHOWING HOW THE WORK IS DONE 


SEELY BROS. | Sole Manufacturers Blaine, Wash., U.S. A. 
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CHICAGO CANONSBURG BALTIMORE NEW YORK SYRACUSE 


CONTINENTAL CAN CoO.,, Ine. 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We have five of the largest and best equipped 
Can Factories in America, making all types of cans 
for canning house purposes; including hole-and-cap 
cans, with solder hemmed caps, and open-top (or 
sanitary) cans, which we sell in conjunction with 
our famous Continental Closing Machines. 


Our Cans and Closing Machines are without 
exception the best in the country; our shipping 
facilities are unexcelled, and the personal attention 
we give to each and every order, makes our service 
to our customers unique in its efficiency. 


The factory nearest you will give you any 
information you require-—write us. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
Thos. G. Cranwell, President. 


